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YOU AND — ARMY 


A Combat Soldier 
Says It Well 


Tue best singlehanded description of 
what's going on in Korea that we have 
seen was that of General Walter Krue- 
ger, a rugged combat soldier with three 
wars under his belt. 

“We have got a bull by the tail and 
we've got to look him straight in the face 
and that’s an extremely difficult opera- 
tion,” General Krueger was quoted as 
saying. 
enlisted man and officer means that Gen 
eral Krueger knows what a difficult 
operation really is like. 

Looking at the problem whole, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann said much the same 
thing in the measured, earnest prose of 
which he is a master. These words in 
particular make sense to the combat 


Forty-eight years of service as an 


soldier 

“A strategy of military containment is, 
1 alliance that is nu 
merically inferior, nonsense. Thus it may 
be possible for eighty men to surround 


for a country or 


and contain twelve men. But twelve 
men cannot surround and contain eighty 
men. This truism is being given a fearful 
demonstration in South Korea, where the 
Americans have been unable to contain 
the North Koreans because there have 
never been enough Americans. 

“The alternative to a strategy of con 
tainment is the strategy of the deterrent 
striking force. That does not 
building nothing but B-36s. It- does 
mean the organization and the reinforce 


mean 


ment and the continual perfecting of task 
forces designed to penetrate the defense 
of the Soviet Union itself.” 

In General Krueger’s words then, we 
must continue to hold the bull’s tail in 
South Korea while working ourselves 
into a position to look him full in the face 
in his own corral. 
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The Core of Never-Daunted 
Fighting Men 


T IERE has been some fine reporting 
by the press on what the American fight 
ing man has done in Korea—and some 
very bad reporting. 

But most Americans at home now 
realize the fighting man’s desperate strug 
gle against odds. Some may still be try 
ing to pin blame on one civilian leader or 
one general or another. But sober 
thought—helped by the headlines and 
some good straight battle reporting below 
them—has brought the country closer to 
knowing what it takes to win. 

And more than any other single man, 
Bill Dean has brought that understand 
ing. 

He fought in the front lines because 
he knew his troops needed him there. He 
went from unit to unit and showed his 
green men how a trained American sol 
dier faces and fights an enemy, even at 
overwhelming odds. 

A first-rate commander, Bill Dean 
knew how much his men needed the 
example of a fighting general. He knew 
that his CP was no place for him to 
stick in so long as there was an outnum 
bering enemy to be staved off for a day 
or an hour. 

A soldier for history. 

\ soldier who symbolizes for every 
American his own wish for a combat 
miracle— 

A miracle to make up for every Ameri 
can’s part in letting our Army shrink to 
ten divisions. 


It will do no good for this JounNAL 
to begin casting blame. By now the facts 
have registered. By now the country 
knows—and much sooner this time than 
in 1861 or 1917 or 1941—that it takes 
men to win, as well as guns, tanks, ships 
and planes. 

It has realized that when trained forces 
launch a heavy attack, combat forces of 
our own must be there on the ground 

in the mud and the dirt, or in the dust 
and the heat, or in the snow and the 
cold—must be there to counterattack and 
destroy the charging enemy forces. 

Infantry must be there, with the strong 
and accurate artillery it cannot do with 
out, 

Armor must be there, and not in pla 
toons. 

Planes must be there for what they 
are worth in the weather. A stout and 
needed support when they can fly. 

And the combat engineers to destroy 
or build or attack emplacements and 
bridges. And the MPs to handle prison 
ers and trafhic from the front lines back. 
\nd the signal men to race their vital 
lines against the attack of time 


* * * 


all the Army out 
fits that modern battle demands. 


You name the rest 


Name them to every Civ ilian who asks 
you “What's the matter?” 

Name them with fullest credit to Navy 
ind Air Force as indispensable forces of 
the fighting team. } 

But name above all what an army is, 
what our Army 


aggressor force 


needs—against any 


trained wherever the 
fighting line may be—in the narrow nub 
else on the stretch 
of ten thousand miles that threatens the 


world. 


of Korea or anywhere 


* * * 


We named a fighting general—Bill 
Dean. And with him and near him and 
in every outht in Korea were soldiers of 
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every rank from private to his own who 
fought as hard. 

Riflemen, bazookamen, machine gun- 
ners, mortarmen .. . 

Crews of artillery guns who fired their 
last rounds at point-blank range and 
then fought hand to hand to save their 
guns... 

Tankers who charged against multiple 
odds till their tanks were riddled or blaz- 
ing... 

Fighting men of every kind who 
fought as Bill Dean did. 

There are others who have fought just 
as hard and managed to pull back and 
fight again; and a lot of them are still 
fighting and helping the new troops get 
into the fight. 

There are some who faltered, some 
who ran—there always are in any battle, 
and the more so when any part of the 
forces lacks the full hard training all 
men need for combat. 

A young soldier still in his teens, with 
only a few weeks of training behind him 
is seldom a superman in battle, though 
some turn out to be. 

A lot of men who falter or run at the 
shock of attack turn then or later on to 
fight as hard as the next man. 

And at the center of every outfit stand 
the core of never-daunted fighters—the 
ten or dozen or score who carry the fight. 

Men like General Bill Dean. 

America produces them. And _ the 
Army combat forces must have them. 
For Korean battles—and all other battles 
that come. 


Project No. 1—The Best 
In Men and Use of Men 


Sune, we must have good weapons 
—the best. But every time we think of 
first-rate weapons—every time we men- 
tion them—let us always think of first- 
rate men. 


In more than one sense our biggest 
problem is finding first-rate fghting men. 

We have them, but we don’t know 
how to pick them out—until battle tells 
us which they are. 

We have spent only a tiny fraction of 
our huge research funds on improving 
our selection of fighters and leaders of 
fighters. 

Where a million goes for developing 
first-rate combat hardware hardly a thou- 
sand goes for better selection and devel- 
opment of better combat soldiers. 

What the trained soldier and the 
trained scientist know about what fight- 
ing men are made of has never been fully 
assembled, studied and applied. 

As new emergency funds are made 
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available, this should be Project No. 1. 

Every American does not have in him 
the stuff of combat, and two great wars 
have overwhelmingly proved it. 

Every American of some education 
and presence does not have in him the 
stuff to make a leader—and two big wars 
have proved that, too. And so has every 
other war ever fought. 

Elimination of the obviously unfit is 
nowhere near enough. 

Military ideals of practical leadership, 
applied by some, ignored by others, have 
never been universally enforced. 

Why? Because we have no real meas- 
ure of them. We know how to preach 
about them but we don’t know how to 
teach them, pass them on to new lead- 
ers. 

Fine men often rise to the top—men 
with every qualification of combat lead- 
ership. But not a one of them knows his 
own secret well enough to pass it readily 
down to the sergeants and second lieu- 
tenants. 

We commend good leadership, but 
tolerate the faulty and the mediocre and 
take strong actions only against the ob- 
viously poor—and often only after battle 
proves it bad. 

We want the best but don’t know how 
to get it. We think in all honesty “Well, 
we must do our best with the men we 
get, and all the likely looking leaders we 
pick by present methods. We've always 
had to.” 

But if great combat leaders in places of 
authority will get behind the No. 1 
Project— 

If they will furnish the military and 
scientific brains and the needed funds 
—even a small fraction of what goes into 
weapons— 

They unquestionably can obtain the 
facts and methods we need to vastly im- 
prove our selection of fighters and lead- 
ers. 

Even a clear statement of the problem 
—of present lacks and possible improve- 
ments—warrants the spending of mil- 
lions. 

There is a great amount of scattered 
knowledge available now. But it has 
never been collected. 

Some small groups in every Service 
have been doing some good preliminary 
work. Larger groups learned much of 
practical use during the war. 

But so far no Service, no agency, no 
high commander—even among those who 
believe and freely say that man comes 
first and weapons second—has turned his 
belief into Project No. 1. 

Your Journat pleads for Project No. 
.. 


For the best in men and the use of 


men, along with the best in weapons. 
No time and thought and money 
could possibly be invested to better pur- 


pose—with promise of richer reward. 


Next Month: U.S. 
Military Policy: 1950 


Ix next month’s Comsat Forces Jour- 
NAL we will publish, jointly with Read- 
er's Digest, an article by General Omar 
N. Bradley on The Military Policy of the 
United States: 1950. 


Dig and Live— 
Through an Atomic Burst 


Eacine you, a soldier, are lying face 
down in a slit trench that is two and one- 
half feet wide, long enough to let you 
stretch out and deep enough so that your 
back is three feet below the surface of 
the earth. You are in the trench because 
there's been an air alert. As you lie there 
face down with your body and head cov- 
ered by your uniform and helmet and 
your hands hidden under your body, an 
enemy airplane releases an atomic bomb 
equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT, set to 
go off at an altitude of 2,000 feet above a 
point 1,500 feet from one side of your 
trench. 

What happens to you? What are your 
chances of survival? 

They are pretty good. This can be 
said on the basis of facts published in 
The Effects of Atomic Weapons, a new 
book produced by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. (A trade edition of the 
book has been published by the Combat 
Forces Press; see the announcement on 
the inside front cover.) However, the 
effects on the soldier in the slit trench 
and other points that we are going to 
bring out here must be credited to some 
interesting and informative material that 
appeared in the transcript of a press con- 
ference at which representatives of the 
AEC explained the implications of the 
new book, and to an article by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel David B. Parker which ap- 
pears in the September-October issue of 
The Military Engineer. We must say here 
that we recommend you obtain a copy of 
that issue of The Military Engineer and 
read the whole article. It’s called “The 
Atomic Battlefield.” The editor of The 
Military Engineer very kindly let us read 
it in manuscript and quote from it. Colo- 
nel Parker is one of the editors of The 
Effects of Atomic Weapons. 

But let’s get on and explain to that sol- 
dier who is now out of his foxhole why 
he survived the blast. 
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Requiem 


Requiem of a creaking Army truck 
Lurching, like me, dejectedly downgrade 
Carrying the corpse under yellow canvas 
Of the tall young Yank I never knew. 


Rest easy, buddy, reel no more 


From the stroke of the sun on that slope 
Raked by Japanese cannon; cringe no more 

All night long from the cold of the rain; 
Crave no more, as I do, soap and a bath. 

You can sleep the whole night through; 

You'll never be tired any more, like me; 
Wretched, like me, filthy combat infantryman. 
You'll never be homesick any more. 


But why the hell am I crying about me? 
Buddy, I don’t believe brave men ever die. 

CIF they do, I don’t know a better death.) 
Corpse under canvas, on this same creaking 
Truck we carry a Filipino family your rifle 
Freed from the Nipponese torturers. Hear the 
Cluck of the captive hen, cry of the baby, 
Murmur of pity from a Tagalog mother. 


Take with the requiem of the creaking truck, 
Low murmur of pity from a nation freed! 
Harcis WESTERFIELD. 
From Words Into Steel. By Hargis Westerfield. $2.75. Copy- 
right 1949 by E. P. Dutton & Co. Reprinted by permission of 


the publisher. 


There are three phenomena by which 
atomic bombs inflict injury to persons 
and damage to structures. These are 
blast, heat radiation and nuclear radia- 
tion. 

The blast of an atomic bomb equiva- 
lent to 20,000 tons of TNT and ex- 
ploded 2,000 feet above ground travels 
exceedingly fast. Within ten seconds the 
shock wave has gone 12,000 feet and has 
petered out. But in that ten seconds it 
causes overpressures on the ground, rang- 
ing from about 75 p.s.i. (pounds per 
square inch) directly underneath the 
detonation to 30 p.s.i. at 1,100 feet from 
ground zero, to 10 p.s.i. at 4,000 feet. It 
takes 150 p.s.i. or more to injure or kill a 
human being by direct compression. 

The heat emitted by the ball of fire is 
completed within three seconds or less 
after detonation. The brief flash will 
burn persons 2.5 miles from ground zero, 
scorch wood at 2.2 miles, ignite dry com- 
bustible material for 1.8 miles, and cause 
certain death to persons exposed to it 
within 0.8 miles. 

The nuclear radiation is composed of 
neutrons and gamma rays. We can dis- 
regard the neutrons even though they are 
deadly because their range is limited and 
the area they contaminate is severely af- 
fected by gamma rays, heat and blast. The 
gamma rays which disappear within ten 
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seconds are also deadly. 
They are measured in 
Roentgens. Seven hun- 
dred R (Roentgen) will 
kill all persons who re- 
ceive such a dose; 450 
R will kill fifty per 
cent of those who get it 
(the other fifty per cent 
will get sick but re- 
cover); 200 R will 
make fifty per cent sick 
and a few of these will 
die; 100 R or less may 
cause some sickness, 
but nothing serious. 

Now let’s find out 
what the blast, the heat, 
and the gamma rays do 
to the soldier in his slit 
trench. Let's quote from 
the article Colonel Park- 
er has written for The 
Military Engineer: 

“The blast pressure 
which reaches the slit 
trench is about 28 p.s.i., 
far too little to kill the 
soldier by direct com- 
pression. As the shock 
wave sweeps over the 
slit trench it will dip 
into the trench, and re- 
flection effects from the sides and bottom 
of the trench may build up the overpres- 
sure to a higher value. Here is an ex 
ample of our lack of information; we 
cannot tell at this time just how much 
pressure may be built up, but we assume 
it is neither enough to kill the soldier nor 
to lift him out of his hole. 

“The side of the trench toward the 
bomb prevents the soldier from being in 
direct line of sight from the ball of fire; 
hence, thermal radiation will be cut off, 
and no flash burn will result. Double 
insurance against flash burn is provided 
by the soldier's uniform and helmet, by 
his lying face down, and py his keeping 
his face and hands covered if possible. 

“But gamma rays may be a greater haz 
ard. The gamma dosage delivered at this 
distance is some 5,500 R, or about eight 
times the lethal dose. How much shield 
ing does the earth side of the trench af 
ford? Geometry shows that there are 
approximately 1.67 feet of earth between 
the middle of the soldier's back and the 
point of detonation. . . . [By calculation] 
we get 350 R which is still very close to 
lethal. This soldier, then, will probably 
survive blast and heat, but may die of 
radiation sickness.” 

Colonel Parker then goes on to show 
that if the detonation was lowered to 
about 600 feet—“as it may be in order to 


maximize blast pressures over a limited 
area”"—the soldier would have a better 
chance to survive. The blast would not 
be excessive, heat would still be cut off 
by the trench, and the gamma rays would 
be less than | R because the line of sight 
from the point of detonation is a flatter 
angle and the thickness of the earth 
shield is much greater. 

In the event the slit trench was only a 
thousand feet from ground zero instead 
of 1,500 feet the soldier would be in a 
pretty hazardous area. If the altitude of 
detonation was 2,000 feet the angle of 
sight to the trench a thousand feet dis- 
tant would not touch the earth wall and 
the soldier would receive lethal doses of 
both heat and gamma rays. The air blast 
pressure would be very close to the 
danger limit, too. 

You will recall that one side of the 
trench faced the point of detonation. If 
the long axis of the trench happened to 
be parallel to the line of sight to the 
bomb the soldier would have very little 
protection. And his chances of survival 
would be far smaller. 

As you can figure out from this there 
are four variables to contend with in 
figuring your chances: (1) heighth of 
burst; (2) distance from ground zero; 
(3) orientation of trench with respect to 
detonation; and (4) depth of trench. 

The standing foxhole, as small in 
diameter as possible and deep enough so 
that at least three feet of earth are above 
the soldier's head would be better than 
the slit trench, Colonel Parker suggests. 
And even better, he adds, would be a 
cut-and-cover shelter with two or three 
feet of earth cover. This would give 
“almost complete protection to occupants 
from blast, heat, and gamma rays even 
quite close to ground zero.” 

Suppose the bomb had the power of 
100,000 tons of TNT. That's five times 
more powerful than the one we have 
been considering. However, Colonel 
Parker tells us, this does not “increase 
the effects radii” by five. “For a given 
overpressure, the radius of the bigger 
bomb is only 1.7 times as great, and 
roughly the same factor applies to heat 
and gammas.” 


You Can’t Afford 
To Go AWOL 


SeverAL months ago the Infantry 


Journal published an article called “You 


Can't Afford To Go AWOL.” It de- 
scribed one outfit’s success with an anti- 
AWOL program that convinced the sol- 
dier that rising prices had caught the 
AWOL market and the soldier who 
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played it was sure to pay and pay. 

After the article appeared we became 
aware of similar programs, all stressing 
the high cost of AWOL. Some seemed to 
have begun even before the article ap- 
peared, so the Infantry Journal can't take 
the credit; others may have been spurred 
by the appearance of the article. 

The 82d Airborne Division has a simi- 
lar program. And one of its devices to 
“sell” the soldier is the distribution of 
printed cards with sketches (see cut) 
which depict the pitfalls and cost of go- 
ing AWOL. 

Handbook stuff is printed on the re- 
verse side of these cards—information as 
to how to correctly display brass and rib- 
bons, how to report to the CO, and 
General Orders. 

The idea is one many outfits could 
use to cut down AWOL rates. It be- 
longs along with orderly room posters 
and other corollary efforts. ‘The real ef- 
fort of course is leadership which in- 
cludes many tangible and intangible 
things, every one of them of great 
importance. 


In Retired Seclusion 
Behind Radio and Newspaper 


CoLoneL Conrad H. Lanza (Field 
Artillery, retired), the conductor of the 
“World Perimeters” section of our Inter 
national Military Survey, lives in Man 
chester, New Hampshire, which suggests 
a life of quiet New England seclusion. 
And it may be that is the life Colonel 
Lanza is living if seclusion can properly 
be ascribed to a one-man intelligence 
agency which each day intently scans the 
most obscure and detailed news accounts 
in The New York Times, tunes in a 
powerful short-wave radio to foreign 
broadcasts, and keeps itself abreast of 
foreign military developments. 

Colonel Lanza embarked on this stage 
1942 after he retired 
from the Army he had served for some 


of his career in 


forty-four years. The sparse military bi 
ography of dates and assignments he fur 
nished us at our request shows the nor 
mal and Field 
\rtilleryman between 1898, when he, a 


comings goings of a 
new second lieutenant, was posted to the 
3d Field Artillery in the Philippines, to 
1942 when he commanded the Ist Mili 
tarv District, First ¢ orps Area 

[he tip-off on his second career as an 
accurate reporter and commentator on 
world-wide military developments is re 
vealed in the four years he spent at 
Leavenworth after World War |. There 
he headed the G-2 Section and found 
time to write the School's texts on Cam 
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paigns of the Civil War (2 volumes); 
Napoleon's Campaigns (2 volumes); the 
Franco-American Campaigns of 1870; 
and the Second Marne of World War I. 
In addition he prepared the Leavenworth 
texts on Logic, a compulsory subject in 
those days, and Transportation. In addi- 
tion he has published the Maxims of Na- 
poleon adapted to modern warfare. 

During World War I he was First 
Army Artillery officer and prepared and 
supervised the artillery plans for the St. 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne campaigns. 
He later commanded the III Corps Artil 
lery and served in the Army of Occupa- 
tion. 


Push Buttons or Switches— 
It’s Teamwork that Counts 


A BIT of information passed on to the 
members of the press who journeyed to 
the Joint Long Range Proving Ground at 
Cocoa, Florida, in July to see the first 
guided missile fired from the new base, 
was that there wasn’t a push button on 
the reservation. At least there wasn’t one 
that had anything to do with activating 
the double-headed (V-2 plus Wac Cor 
poral ) rocket. Actually “Bumper,” as this 
particular rocket test was called, was set 
off by switches, several of them. 

This wasn’t as great a piece of news as 
the rediscovery in Korea about that time 
that fully armed, trained, indoctrinated 
ground combat troops are still the payoff 
in battle, but it is not without meaning. 
If it takes several switches to send a four 
teen-ton guided missile hurtling through 
the air at 3,400 miles per hour, or more, 
it obviously takes some close teamwork 
by the men at the various switches. 
Teamwork that is not unlike that prac 


ticed between the firing base and maneu- 
vering element of the rifle platoon. 

Confidence in the ability of the other 
fellow to pull his switch at the right time 
is necessary, just as the Doughboy must 
be confident that his artillery will lift its 
fire at the precise moment he hits the 
enemy’s front lines. 

This suggests another thought. In the 
world of tomorrow will the switchmen 
behind the guided missile bunkers be 
pulling their switches by the numbers at 
the beck and call of an artillery forward 
observer who is in the front lines with 
the Doughboys half a continent or more 
away? 


The QM Discovers 
Art for Our Sake 


Tue Quartermaster Corps has discov- 
ered that the tailoring of clothing may be 
as much an art as a highly technical spe- 
cialty. We like that idea. 

The QM now requires tailors who bid 
on Army uniform contracts to prove 
that they have had recent experience in 
similar work. If the bidder is a genius 
who turns out a civilian suit snapped up 
by the better haberdashers, the chances 
are good that his artistry will be reflected 
in the uniforms he fashions. 
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GET GUERRILLA-WISE 


Major Robert B. Rigg 


Guerrillas want to turn you 
from your main mission. Don't 


let ’em do it. 


Your air force won't help you 
against guerrillas in a war of no fronts. 
Your heavy weapons, including §artil- 
lery, won't do much good either, for the 
Asiatic irregulars operate to blast and 
kill behind the lines. Your intelligence 
service, if it isn’t too busy on other 
matters, can assist you (and you it). 
But the partisan defies pretty well all 
of G-2’s efforts to seek him out. 

That leaves you alone in the dark, 
on lonely outpost, riding a jeep on a 
road of death, or hovering in the shadows 
of a supply dump. The guerrilla is above 
all an individual problem for his targets 
are individuals or single things. His 
mission is to capitalize on your weak- 
nesses and carelessnesses. His mode of 
warfare is strictly unscientific but it is 
murderous. The partisans of Asia are 
treacherously good at their trade. 

We've sharpened a lot of scientific 
weapons in the past five years, but we 
have fet to produce an official manual 
on guerrilla warfare. FM 100-5 (Opera 
tions) of August 1949 devotes just eight 
paragraphs to the subject. Much more 
could be said there. FM 21-45 (Pro- 
tective Measures, Individuals and Small 
Units) is a lifesaving manual for troops 
that aren’t combat-wise—but it doesn’t 
even’ mention partisans. In our pursuit 
of more scientific forms of combat tech- 
nique, there has been insufficient stress 
on defense and offense against partisans. 
The realities of the war in Korea should 
prompt training action in this vital sub- 





Major ROBERT B. RIGG, Armor, observed 
the Chinese Communists in combat from 
both sides of the lines during the China 
Civil War and spent two months in a 
Red prison tor having viewed them too 
closely. In 1943 he was an observer 
with the Iraqi Army in its campaign 
against the Barzani Kurds, also guerrilla 
fighters. He is now on duty in Washing- 
ton. 
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To counter Communist infiltration, a native is searched 


and his papers examined 


Small Communist bands ap- 
peared early today at a number 
of points along the vital artery 
connecting the northwest front 
with the American rear areas. The 
Reds may have put their under- 
ground forces to work here. 


Guerrilla Activity 


Perhaps the most significant of 
the reports was that of a band of 
about 300 Reds on a highway lead- 
ing south from American-held 
Yongdong. This could mean that 
guerrillas again are becoming ac- 
tive in the mountains of southwest 
Korea. They lie in the heart of the 
country behind the American 
lines 

As to Americans who were fight- 
ing their way out of Taejon dur- 
ing Thursday night, smali Com- 
munist raiding parties appeared 
at many points which had been far 
behind the lines previously report 
ed. More than twenty miles down 
the railroad from Thursday's front, 
trains reported attacks. 

The Chiri Mountains long were 
&@ principal operating area of the 
guerrillas in South Korea but 
President Syngman Rhee's Gov- 
ernment had said they were virtu- 
ally wiped out. There had hitherto 
been little sabotage or other ac- 
tivity behind the American lines 

The present groups may have in- 
filtrated from the north or risen 
from the underground. It has been 





by 24th Division soldiers. 


reported that the underground was 
told to lay low until the North 
Korean Army passed, when it was 
to take over civil administration 
The Reds’ plan for quick victory 
have been upset, however, by the 
American entry into the fighting 

The most obvious objective of 
saboteurs is the main rail line link- 
ing the base port of Pusan with 
the American front That no at- 
tempt has been made to blow any 
of the countless bridges and tun- 
nels along the line would seem to 
indicate expectation of a quick 
success. Ags in China, the Reds 
wanted to get the country intact 
Their battle plans appear now to 
have been revised 

Many American soldiers who 
escaped from Taejon during Thurs- 
day night remarked on the sudden 
appearance at dawn that day of 
Red snipers and machine-gunners 
throughout the city 

Zut the American G. I. is now 
beginning to eye with suspicion 
any Korean civilian in the cities or 
countryside 

“Watch those guys in white! 
the customary peasant dress—is 
the cry often heard near the front. 


Dispotch in The New York Times 


July 22, 1950 








These Soviet Partisans were called the “Death to Fascists Detachment” in 1944 
when they proudly lined up for this photograph. 


ject. For soldiers must be mentally pre 
pared and combat-conditioned to cope 
with this form of warfare which can arise 


very suddenly 


Advice to the Ambushed 


Don: be panicked. Asiatic guerril 


las count on fear generated by surprise. 


Check on rumors but act on facts—and 
places 

lrust no one in the dark and suspect 
others in the daylight. Your enemy may 
be that nearby, hard-working farmer. 
His wife may be smoothing the ground 
over his buried rifle. 

Partisans don’t take many 
for PWs are a burden to men who must 
travel light. If you fall into their hands 
you can expect the roughest treatment 
—even death, for it is here that guerrilla 


prise mers, 


discipline becomes that of an angry mob. 

Learn a few words of the local lingo, 
sharp, challenging and warning words 
you can fling into the dark. The con- 
ventional “Stop, or I'll shoot” can be 


said in any language. Let the first soldier 
to identify a noise do the warning. If 
you all yell you'll give away your posi- 
tions. Partisans like that. The old nightly 
password system is an antique but us 
able in any war. So are alert guards. 
Don’t move long distances alone, either. 

Partisans like to ambush motor con- 
voys. Your driver should follow in the 
tracks of the leading vehicle wherever 
possible in order to avoid mines.’ In 
really dangerous circumstances an er 
mored vehicle should spearhead the con- 
voy. If the lead vehicle strikes a mine, 
then watch out. This can be a guerrilla 
trick to cause a halt so they can open 
fire on your men as they dismount. 
There should be a well practiced SOP 
for convoy drivers where such a dangei 
exists. The convoy should turn into a 
tactical unit immediately. 

Heavy motor trafic should run at 
irregular intervals and not follow a 
timetable pattern. Armored cars with 
searchlights are a help. 

The Ist Marine Division garrisoning 


North China after the war had con- 
siderable difficulty and some skirmishing 
with Chinese Communists who tried 
to raid its supply installations. In partisan 
warfare, such depots will be attacked 
by partisan “ghost patrols.” Look to your 
civilian employees, count them in, and 
count them out. Provide some form of 
identifying insignia for them as a day- 
time protective measure. The S-2s will 
have to ferret out the spies. Installations 
must be effectively guarded, and these 
men should be assisted by floodlights 
and dogs—even bloodhounds—where the 


areas are large. 
Things to Remember 


T IE guerrilla isn’t usually looking for 
a long fire fight. He knows there are 
reserves that you can bring against him. 
He seeks the easy targets on the theory 
that the deeper he probes behind the 
lines, the easier they get. And often he’s 
right in this assumption. Don’t count 
on the front lines for too much pro- 
tection. 

He likes to move when you are com- 
mitted to a position and are feeling 
secure in it. In the China Civil War 
the Communists had a great time rang- 
ing about when the Nationalists sought 
security in fixed defenses. Don’t be 
afraid to shift at times—if the partisan 
is around he undoubtedly has you pin- 
pointed already. You don’t have to play 
sitting duck. 

They are usually small in numbers 
in proportion to the military bodies they 
plague. If you fight them with all you've 
got, your firepower should usually ex- 
ceed theirs. A partisan group’s pro- 
portion of automatic weapons may be 
high, but they usually lack mortars and 
heavier weapons. 

If there has been a skirmish anywhere 
around, check the communities and 
farms. Wounded men must wear band- 
ages. Your S-2 comes in here, but you 
can help. 

The problem isn’t new. Some of your 
recent ancestors had tougher military 
jobs. Here is a paragraph from Colonel 
William Ganoe’s History of the United 
States Army. This was in 1900: 

The war in the Philippines . . . had 
settled into guerrilla warfare and brig- 
andage of the most subtle type. The 
inhabitants secreted their arms in their 
houses, in the jungle, or buried them in 
the ground. They would give their word 
that they were friends and break faith. 
Giving the impression that they were 
going about the ordinary pursuits of a 
peaceful life, they would lead the sol- 
diery to believe that they were loyal. 
But when an opportunity offered to at- 
tack a convoy or small parties on the 
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Kurdistan guerrillas are regarded as the best partisan fighters in the Middle East. This tribe—the Shikak—had ambushed and 


killed an American woman correspondent only a few months before this picture was made in 1943. The American officer at left 
is Major Rigg, the author of the accompanying article. He was then an observer with the Izaqi Army. 


march, they would suddenly rise, attack 
with vigor and quickly melt into the 
population, acting thereafter as if they 
had always been “amigos.” Under such 
conditions, there could be no large ac- 
tions, but the creese, bolo and spear to- 
zether with rifles played havoc with 
a sentinels and small bands of 
Americans. In spite of such occurrences 
the army built over 400 posts in the 
Islands and many miles of road. 


Where They Are Strong 


Your Asiatic guerrillas can march 
distances that will astound you. Measure 
their capabilities in your own longest 
daily distances on foot—then add twenty- 
five per cent and hope you haven't 
underestimated. You won't pick them 
up on any radar screen, but keep alert 
when distant units report any of these 
irregulars by radio—you may see them 
sooner than you think. 

Don’t measure a horse-mounted group 
of guerrilla gunners by the distance 
their animals can cover in a single day. 
They often get fresh mounts at villages. 
This especially applies to the Manchu- 
rian horse carts, the light supply wagons 
that can go almost anywhere. 

Guerrillas can hide and conceal them- 
selves most skillfully. You may think 
you've searched the ground carefully, 
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but you can’t be too sure. Soviet guer 
rillas were so clever and stealthy that 
German soldiers even had to search the 
swampy mires bordering ponds and 
streams. Even then some partisans were 
found, up to their mouths in water and 
with heavy clods of weed-grown earth 
on their heads! 

Guerrilla-wise “Yank” Levy said in 
visibility is the guerrilla fortress—shell 
and concrete can be shattered by high 
explosives but how can you blast in 
visibility? Aggressive air and ground re 
connaissance is part of the answer. 

You can safely assume that your in 
visible enemy will know the terrain 
better than you do. Therefore, learn the 
land over which you operate and don't 
neglect the villages with their streets 
and alleyways. 

They are stealthy and they have the 
patience to scrape their bellies over 
hundreds of yards to reach a target 
Remember that crawling keeps a man 
awake. Sitting in one place does the 
opposite. 

Don’t get the idea a tank or armored 
car is a safe place to hole up during a 
bivouac. The Iranian Army lost an ar- 
mored column in 1944 when tribal 
irregulars crept into a guarded bivouac 


at night, crawled underneath the armor 
ed cars and fired pistols up into the 
vehicles at the sleeping crews. Iraqi of 
ficers can tell similar tales about their 
bivouacs in Kurdistan. 

Partisans are daring. You may have 
read last July where four jeep-trans- 
ported guerrillas in Korea borrowed gas 
off an American engineer unit then rode 
off firing back on the generous Ameri 
cans. 


Where Are They Weak? 


Ix general partisans rely on bad weath 
er and bad terrain to protect them from 
surprise attacks. Make use of this frame 
of mind. 

I ogistical 


support, Class I. Your 
underground opponents need to requisi- 
tion food from the local population. 
Check on the size of the partisan groups 
or strangers who obtain this food from 
villages. This will give you an index as 
to the size of the main body. 

Logistical support, Class V. Asiatic 
guerrillas attack to annihilate and they 
march to avoid annihilation. They usual- 
ly attack when the odds greatly favor 
their success. They don’t like long fights, 


and one reason for this is that they 


° 





When you capture a guerrilla put him through the interrogation wringer quickly so 
as to get the benefit of every bit of information you squeeze out of him. This Chi- 
nese Communist irregular is getting some bitter tea from Nationalist S-2s. 


can't usually carry much ammunition. 
But they will try to get you to fire yours 
up. Chinese Communists have been 
known to explode firecrackers in empty 
gasoline tins to make their enemy use 
up ammunition. They do not waste their 
own shells. 

If they look as if they are trying to 
then they 
after your weapons. 


capture you, are probably 


Who Are The Ghost-men? 


They may be escaped prisoners of 
war, local farmers, parachuted agents or 
commissars, enemy stragglers, or regular 
soldiers who are survivors of shot-up 
units. Don’t be surprised to see women 
among them. The leaders must usually 
be reckoned with as tough individuals 
who are long-trained communists. They 
are die-hards. 

Don’t overlook wandering children. 
The Chinese Reds made special use of 
the hsiao kwey, the “little devils” of their 
army, and they also employed youngsters 
not in their army. The Japanese did 
likewise. 

Refugees coming through your lines 
are dangerous if there is hidden resist- 
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ance in the country. See that someone 
watches where they go. You have a prob 
lem here for the MPs. 


They'll Plague Your Communications 


R away lines are hard to protect, 
but essential to protect, for dynamite 
laden partisans are attracted by bridges. 
Even if you guard your railway bridges 
you can be duped by an old trick. The 
sentry sees or hears something. Of course 
he is supposed to. Then he goes after 
it or he shoots, but while he is doing 
that a man he doesn’t see shoots him. 
Then the demolition crew crawls out of 
cover. 

Bridge guards are essential, but so are 
radios with them, and a quick-warning 
SOP is a must. Dead operators send no 
messages. They only contribute good 
radios to partisans. The Chinese Na 
tionalists bled their combat units down 
to way understrength to guard bridges, 
yet they could not keep the Commies 
from damaging the lines. These guards 
were usually strongly attacked and out 
numbered. They didn’t have proper 
communication with mobile forces that 
could come to their rescue. 


The Nationalists did run their trains 
with sand-bagged flat cars in front of 
them. Often they had a crew of gunners 
in an armored box car ahead of the 
engine. But the Reds were too fast for 
them. 

In past wars we've never had to run 
armored trains, but the Communists 
beginning with the early Bolsheviks have 
got this technique down to a fine point. 
There are some lessons to be learned 
about it. 

Railway personnel must expect to be 
shot at. And they must also be ready to 
shoot back fast. 

If the guerrilla fighting is prolonged, 
a “no man’s land ” must be cleared along 
the railroad right of way. The popula- 
tion must be warned, and your own 
patrols and guards instructed to shoot 
at anyone seen in this swath of ground 
cleared of cultivation, woods, brush, etc. 


They Have a Strategy 


Once upon a time guerrillas operat- 
ed on a fighting system of every group 
for itself. Communism has changed that. 
The radio is here to stay. Nowadays 
partisan groups are usually under some 
direction from above although they have 
considerable freedom of action in local 
matters. So there is strategy in this form 
of warfare which has these strategical 
objectives: 

To pin you down in certain places 
and thus divert troops that would nor- 
mally go into your front lines. 

To prevent you from controlling wide 
areas and restrict you to lines of com- 
munication where they can further tar- 
get you in. The Chinese Reds were most 
successful at this against the Japanese, 
and later against the Nationalists in the 
Civil War. 

To impair or destroy your supply 
lines. 

To impose terror and lower your 
morale and fighting efficiency by com- 
mitting all possible depredations. 

It is a partisan stratagem to exaggerate 
their strength, and don’t be fooled by it. 
Their tactical methods are already well 
known—surprise attacks, ambushes, de- 
struction of bridges and lines of com- 
munication. Don’t overlook the fact that 
in Asia partisans will destroy food crops 
or carry them away. 

T. E. Lawrence of Arabia fame said 
that guerrillas should attack whatever 
the enemy lacks most. In the Far East 
the partisans have usually sought to get 
weapons in the first stages of their “of- 
fensives.” In Manchuria alone, the Reds 
armed several armies with weapons they 
purposely captured. 
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The Chinese Reds studied Lawrence’s 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom—and for a 
while that book was used as one of their 
tactical “manuals.” 


Counter Tactics 


Mocs has been written unofficially 
about partisan warfare from the stand- 
point of their use. But there is little in 
the way of organized doctrine on how 
to combat effectively the military plague 
of resistance from irregulars. Study 
should be given to this problem, too. 

Communism has flamed a new brand 
of fanatical resistance that goes beyond 
mere patriotism. It is a fanaticism that 
knows no boundaries, moral or geo- 
graphical. 

The German General Staff made an 
extensive study of Chinese Communist 
tactics before World War II, and even 
then found there was more to learn 
from the partisans of another nation. 
The Soviets also studied the Chinese 
Red tactics, and watched some of their 
own being reemployed. Have we our- 
selves paid enough attention to guer- 
rillas? 

There is no simple solution to the 
problem of fighting irregulars, but there 
is a wealth of material available on 
which to base some general conclusions. 
You can take your choice of the sub- 
ject matter. British and Indian Army 
experiences and casualty lists on the 
Northwest Frontier are not to be over- 
looked. These armies gave a special 
ribbon for that particular anti-guerrilla 
fighting. 


Indecision and inactivity on your part 


only give your invisible enemy time 
to reinforce and consolidate. You have 
two general alternatives—either pro- 
tective or punitive measures. Only a 
combination of both will win. 

Obviously the quickest and most ef- 
fective means of dissolving the threat is 
to encircle and clean up the resistance. 
This requires enough mobile troops for 
the job—and some small aircraft. It in- 
volves practiced military action dnd 
many conventional tactics when you can 
spare adequate forces. If you are weak 
then you have to resort to raiding. 

In any event, allow your partisans no 
rest. Harass them and you. will breed 
hesitancy. Raiding parties and patrols 
should be strong—a platoon or better. 
Some of your riflemen should have tele 
scopic sights. Keep your individual 
equipment light and your automatic 
weapons well up front. 

Partisans march mainly at night across 
country but they like roads too, but not 
the main ones. Watch the secondary 
roads and fords. 

Your irregular enemy usually has an 
excellent intelligence system. So must 
you. Reporting should be accurate. 
Local informers are necessary. So are 
local guards if you can trust them. The 
wise old Sun Tzu said, “We shall be 
unable to turn natural advantages to 
account unless we make use of local 
guides.” 

It goes without saying that an efficient 
signal system is essential to success and 
saves ambushes. This is why armored 
vehicles should be with convoys. 

Where tanks are road bound as they 
are in Korea, the supporting infantry 


should keep an eye on the culverts. Ko- 
rean guerrillas are throwing dynamite- 
wrapped grenades from these hiding 
places. 

Consider your phone lines tapped for 
they undoubtedly will be. The Germans 
found, however, that teletype gave them 
some security. 

Search bodies of refugees. Search 
houses for hidden weapons. Look to your 
maps to find the rough and rugged 
country. Guerrillas breed best in moun- 
tains and hills. 


Youu hate them, but when they 
are captured don’t hurt them. And if at 
all possible question them on the spot. 
They won't usually be in uniform, but 
they should be treated as prisoners of war 
when taken. Make use of this fact to 
induce more surrenders. Let your small 
planes drop bales of propaganda leaf 
lets and passes into your lines. 

Guerrillas depend a lot on the local 
population. And so it’s essential to get 
the local people on your side. Napoleon 
and Hitler lacked such a policy. The 
partisans may resort to techniques of 
terror by burning villages and killing 
hostages, but here they ape Hitler and 
you can turn this to your advantage. 
Remember the people and enlist their 
help. It will save you time and effort. 
You'll never succeed without them. 

Communist guerrillas represent a well 
organized military effort. You must rec 
ognize it as such, and not underestimate 
their capabilities. Remember, they want 
to deter your unit from its main mission. 
Don’t let them do it. 


Chinese Red guerrillas captured by Nationalist Chinese in Manchuria were discouraged but appear to be warmly dressed. 
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This defensive line, offering little cover, was south of the Kum River. It was overrun as the outmanned, outgunned Americans 
fought a delaying action that Americans at home, who remembered only the successes of World War II, hardly understood. 


KOREA: SPACE FOR TIME 


A bazooka team tries out its weapon in a pouring rain. The crew of a dug-in recoilless 75 pose for a cameraman in 
Where's the gunner’s pistol? the early days of the campaign. 


Weary artillerymen rest after withdrawing their weapon to a new position. 
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A Signal Corps crew unreels its wire along- 
side a Korean road while a bazookaman 
plods ahead. 


A 155 how crew is hard at work during a 
tough fight. 


A dug-in and sandbagged tank and crew waiting for the enemy that are sure to come. 
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Overemphasis on strategic air power wastes large amounts of 
our critical resources and manpower and leaves the decisive 
arms without the necessary strength and weapons fo do the 


job that must be done. 


Tue principle of economy of force is 
old enough to be venerated, young 
enough to be remembered, and certainly 
sound enough to be thoroughly well re- 
spected and applied. In these days of a 
huge national debt, a badly unbalanced 
budget and defense appropriations that 
skyrocket upwards as our military re- 
quirements increase, the principle of 
economy of force mushrooms from a 
military tenet to a national necessity. 
Modern war, as this generation well 
knows, critically strains the whole 
economy. Military planning for war 
must therefore be governed by the na- 
tional, no less than the military, re- 
sources, in applying the economy-of- 
force principle. 

In war, Army, Navy and Air Force 





CoMMOoDoRE DUDLEY w. KNox, U.S. Navy, 
retired, is an Annapolis graduate. He 
retired in 1921 but remained on active 
duty until 1946 in the Office of Naval 
Records of the Navy Department li- 


brary. He has written many articles on 
Transportation systems are the most pondctivg of re aerial bombing targets and military and naval subjects in the past 


will cripple a nation’s industry all along the line. This is the railroad marshalling thirty years and is also the author of A 
vards at Limburg, Germany, after our bombers hit it. History of the U.S. Navy. 
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GIC BOMBING 


AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Commodore Dudley W. Knox 


The Consolidated-Vultee B-36, the Air 
Force’s biggest bomber and object of 
heated controversy. 


become voracious monsters. Each has an 
insatiable appetite for more and more 
money, manpower, natural resources and 
industrial output. How best to allocate 
these sinews of strength among the three 
is one of the greatest problems of plan- 
ners and executives. Obviously the best 
solution is that which brings about the 
balance of strength between the fighting 
forces best suited to over-all victory. 
And this must depend upon the particu- 
lar character of the war. 

World War II was really two radically 


different wars. Against Germany we 
fought primarily a land war. The Army 
was entitled to top priority in having its 
wants filled and its operational wishes 
complied with. Naval and air forces had 
rightful claim only to the strength and 
freedom of operations as they needed for 
due support to the land forces. By con- 
trast, in the Pacific we fought primarily 
a naval war requiring highest priority for 
naval needs and operational plans. Land 
and air forces had secondary roles, en- 
titled merely to allocations and activities 
appropriate to their supporting tasks. 
Actually, in both the war against Ger- 
many and that against Japan, the Air 
Forces independently conducted stra- 
tegic bombing on a grand scale. And in 
the main this was largely unrelated to 
the ground and sea operations. Toward 
the war’s end such independent action 
of aviation was better coordinated with 
the military and naval operations. From 
the first, it had been undertaken on the 
theory that wars could best be won by 
strategic bombing, thus greatly reducing 
the need of efforts by armies and navies 


and thus the high costs of these efforts. 


Wruarever else may be said of 
the tremendous strategic air assault of 
World War II, it was certainly a great 
drain on the national economy in war- 
time. I would estimate that it may have 
represented more than sixty billion of 
our present national debt. And since the 
peace, billions more from American tax- 
payers have been taken to restore profit- 
less damage done to cities and towns. 

Maybe it was worth the whole great 
price to learn as much as we did for 
future guidance. At any rate, the ex- 
perience is behind us to serve in plan- 
ning for and conducting possible new 
wars—and not merely in the realm of 
combat strategy but also in relation to 
the national economy. 

What, actually, have we learned? 
In this controversial field one generally 
acceptable lesson arises from the proof 
that stubbornly contested wars are very 
unlikely to be won by strategic bomb- 
ing alone—or even nearly alone. That 
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Two Republic F-84 Thunderjets take off on a practice flight to simulate a tactical mission in support of ground troops. Each 
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plane is loaded with eight 5-inch rockets. 
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theory is out the window. Surface forces 
on land or sea are still necessary to 
carry the main combat burden and to 
play the dominating part in the decision. 
Of course, included in surface forces 
must be the short-range tactical air power 
which has become indispensable as an 
integrated component of armies and 
navies in modern warfare. But we must 
consider such tactical air to be func- 
tionally divorced from long-distance 
strategic bombing. 

The inordinate cost of strategic bomb- 
ing, and the great extent to which such 
costs necessarily reduce surface power 
on land and sea, require such bombing 
to be limited to that which will best 
favor the success of forces operating on 
the surface. 


W: have learned, according to the 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey, that 
“the attack on transportation was the 
decisive blow that completely disorgan- 
ized the German economy. It reduced 
war production in all categories and 
made it dificult to move what was pro- 
duced to the front. The attack also limit- 
ed the tactical mobility of the German 
Army.” 

We also learn from the same source 
that of all the tremendous bombing of 
German industry as a whole, the only 
substantial military dividends came from 
damage to oil-processing plants. 

Of these two, in terms of military 
worth, the assault on transportation was 
of very much greater utility, and more 
especially so when it was conducted in 
direct support of field operations of 
Allied armies. Strategic and _ tactical 
planes both shared in this, with the 
strategic planes acting more as an in- 
terdictory force rather than a long- 
distance one in the usual “strategic 
bombing” sense. 

It is important here to note, also, that 
interdictory work requires a type of 
plane radically different from the long 
distance bomber. Tactical qualities be- 
come prime requirements: speed, ma- 
neuverability, defensive armament and 
ability to hit small targets on railroads 
and highways. Large numbers of such 
planes are needed and they must have 
strong fighter protection, all of which is 
exceedingly costly. The invaluable func- 
tion cannot be adequately provided for 
if long-distance bombers are given too 
high a priority and thus permitted to 
absorb an undue proportion of total 
resources. 


From our experience in the Pacific 
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war we have learned that tremendous 
wastage of money and matériel can re- 
sult from failure to coordinate strategic 
bombing with the operations of surface 
forces. The national economy should not 
be subjected to such needless strains, nor 
should the due allocation of total re- 
sources among Army, Navy and Air 
Force be so badly unbalanced. The in- 
sular Empire of Japan was critically de- 
pendent upon sea transport to supply 
home industry with huge quantities of 
raw materials from overseas. Again, sea 
transport was indispensable in distrib- 
uting finished products to the armed 
forces that had been flung far and wide 
across salt water to distant strongholds. 
Thus shipping was the key to Japan's 
whole wartime economy and to her enor- 
mously scattered military-naval strength. 

When the entirely independent stra- 
tegic bombing of Japan began heavily in 
1945, the Navy had already so crippled 
Japan’s shipping during the preceding 
years that her whole war economy was 
strangling and her war potential crum- 
bling fast. In contrast, American naval 
strength had grown tremendously and 
was thoroughly well able to finish the 
job alone. Japan was already badly 
beaten and her leaders were convinced 
of it. Even as early as our capture of 
Saipan, Tinian and Guam, before any 
B-29 bases were built, Japan’s top leaders 
admitted privately in panic that the war 
was lost and that surrender was in- 
evitable in a relatively short time. 

According to the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey, when heavy B-29 as- 
saults started, “most of the oil refineries 
were out of oil, the aluminum plants 
out of bauxite, the steel mills lacking in 
ore and coke, and the munitions plants 
low in steel and aluminum. Japan's 
economy was in large measure being 
destroyed twice over, once by cutting off 
imports, and secondly by air attack.” 

Obviously this duplicative effort was 
an unnecessary dissipation on a vast 
scale of America’s wartime resources. 
The sound principle of economy of 
force was grossly violated to the detri- 
ment of our over-all military-naval 
strength and economic power, and to the 
hurt of the Nation’s pocketbook then 
and now. Moreover, the equally impor- 
tant principle of coordinated effort was 
violated. 


T IESE clear lessons from hard ex- 
perience seem to admit of no substantial 
controversy. The national economy must 
be respected in applying the principle 
of economy of force to the allocation of 
resources among the three services, and 


to their task assignments. Wasted or 
duplicative effort must be severely re- 
stricted. Top priority in allocations must 
be given to that service which neces- 
sarily plays the decisive role. In the 
European Theater that is normally the 
Army. Allocations to other services must 
be limited to their needs in support of 
the service having the dominant re- 
sponsibility. 

Close coordination of operations be- 
tween all three services is imperative. 
Lines of communication are the most 
productive target of strategic attack by 
any forces—land, sea or air. The vast 
expense of strategic air warfare requires 
that its targets be limited to lines of com- 
munication and fuel installations. The 
interdictory attack in large-scale land 
operations is of such major importance 
as to require major air efforts by both 
strategic and tactical types of planes. 

Applying these lessons to the current 
situation, it seems apparent that much 
too much of the national resources is 
being allocated to preparations for stra- 
tegic bombing, and that consequently 
the Army’s share is much too small. The 
inordinate expense of strategic bombing 
is out of all proportion to its military 
accomplishment if World War II is a 
good guide. Air power suitable for in- 
terdictory attack pays far greater divi- 
dends. And so also does tactical air 
for close-in support of combat troops. 

In order to assure itself of the most 
profitable use of the total air power 
available for the Army’s support, the 
Army had best control and direct it. 
Army control of carrier aviation acting 
in support of troops is similarly called 
for, once the troops are ashore. Carrier 
planes are usually of the type well 
suited to interdictory and close-in sup- 


port. 


Tue matter of strategic bombing costs 
is not a light one. Already we seem to be 
committed to a bill of about two billion 
for such purpose. This expense has al- 
ready bitten deep into appropriate al- 
locations for Army and Navy. 

And it seems to have caused a nearly 
total eclipse of an urgently called for 
tactical air force, without which our 
splendid troops would be severely handi- 
capped in combat operations. Yet the 
extremists among proponents of strate- 
gic bombing continue to press for much 
larger sums for more giant planes. This 
could only mean a further distortion of 
balance; a further severe curtailment of 
our military’ potential on the ground, 
and in the end an indicated blood bath 


there. 
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How to Serve Under 


Colonel F. X. Purcell, Jr. 


Ask the People Who Serve Under You 


W., 1EN I decided, some time ago, to 
undertake a study of how to serve under 
an SOB, I felt that I had had ample ex- 
perience with that type, but that I 
needed for comparison what scientists 
call a control--that is, a normal condition 
against which the abnormal may be 
measured. 

What better norm, I thought, than 
my own old regiment? 

My plan was to write to all my former 
officers and ask them how they regarded 
their relations with their regimental com- 
mander (me). (Later, I would get simi- 
lar reports from less fortunate officers.) 
To avoid embarrassing my old mess- 
mates, and at the same time to get a 
frank answer, I used a “cover,” pretend- 
ing that I was a college professor engaged 
in a study of psychology. I even asked 
them not to sign their replies. Actually, 
I knew I could identify every one of 
them by his style of writing and the in- 
cidents he described. 

It would be pleasant, I thought, to 
hear what each of them would say when 
released from the formality of the rela- 
tion between subordinate and command- 
ing officer. I had never been one who 
intruded upon the private thoughts of 
my officers and I shunned sentimentality. 
Now that the old outfit was little more 
than a sacred name and a tattered regi- 
mental color, it seemed only just to allow 
my officers to have a brief moment in 
which to express their filial devotion. 





CoLONEL F. X. PURCELL, jr., Air Force, 
does not speak as an expert on the sub- 
ject of SOBs, although he cheerfully ad- 
mits that he has served under a fair 
quota of same. After twenty-one years 
service in the Corps of Engineers he 
transferred to the Air Force in 1947. He 
is now on duty in a certain five-sided 
building on the banks of the Potomac 
where, some say, the species he writes 
about flourish abundantly. 
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And it would give me a chance to shed 
a paternal tear. 


Ix this spirit, 1 asked the question: 
“What conscious measures did you take 
to establish satisfactory relations with 
your regimental commander?” 

The first answer was from my former 
regimental executive. He wrote: “I am a 
patient man. If the colonel had been 
killed, I should probably have gotten his 
place. Not only should I have benefited 
but the regiment as well. So I patiently 
took all the hard jobs and let him go 
running around the country inspecting 
the field work, reconnoitering to the 
front, and so forth. There was always a 
chance... .” 

I had taken that officer when he was a 
mere captain and in two years had pro 
moted him to a major; but he did not 
show much real character, and when the 
general was considering him to command 
another regiment I did not feel that | 
could recommend it. It was just as well. 

As you can understand, then, it was 
with greater confidence that | opened 
the letter from an officer who had always 
been very attentive and helpful: my 
chief dentist. He had found and treated 
far more cavities than I had ever realized 


I had. 


H.; letter read: “In cases of this sort 
there is something to be said for force 
majeur. Here a dentist has a peculiar ad 
vantage, especially when the patient 
needs much treatment. The CO had an 
average oral condition but was some- 
thing of an old maid about coming in for 
dental inspection. A good man can al- 
ways find something. 

“The cavities were all quite small; but 
the Colonel had only his own senses to 
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judge by, and had had enough trouble to 
be willing to accept my judgment. 

“So I would get out my nastiest 
looking tools, start to prop his mouth 
open, and then say, ‘By the way, Colo 
nel, I didn’t quite understand that order 
you got out last week. Does that really 
mean that no one can go to Paris, even 
for a week end? It’s only a few miles 
from here, you know, and. . .’ 

“He would look at the tools on my 
tray, draw in a quick breath and say, 
‘The purpose of the order, you under 
stand, is to prevent wholesabe-absentee- 
ism. We can't let everybody go at once. 
But as time goes on everyone will have a 
chance. So if you are caught up with 
your work...” 

“Once he had softened, I would say, 
‘Here, take a jigger of cognac, and I'll 
give you a little shot of cocaine, and you 
won't feel a thing.’ 

“It never amounted to much anyhow 
Except the time he had to have a tooth 
out. Then I really had fun.” 

He was, as I have said, a good dentist; 
but not an officer. When he made his 
trip to Paris, | found it necessary to warn 
the MPs to watch him and they threw 
him in the guardhouse just when he was 
making friends with a girl from the 
Folies Bergére. 


T 1E next was from my Special Service 
Officer. He was a social worker by pro 
fession, and a psychologist at heart. Here, 
1 thought, was a chance to get a well 
considered, and at the same time sympa 
thetic, reaction to our relationship. 
“My regimental commander was a fine 
example of a rare mental type called a 
rhinomentoid idiot, from the resemblance 
of its cranial structure and mentality to 
those of the rhinoceros. The skull is 
exceedingly thick and hard, and the 
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nerve center (it hardly justifies the term 
‘brain’) is disproportionately small. 

“The analogy to the rhinoceros helped 
me to solve the problem of my regi- 
mental commander. There are only two 
ways to handle a rhinoceros: cut off his 
horns, as was done to the one in the 
Washington zoo, or humor him. Since 
the Colonel’s horns were ingrown, I had 
to use the humoring technique. So I al- 
ways agreed with him. I laughed at his 
worst jokes. Every time we moved into 
a new German town, I scoured the place 
until I had lined up all the Schnapps, 
all the Lugers and Leicas, and all the 
local girls. Then I presented him with 
the lot. 

“While I cannot honestly claim that 
my campaign was a conspicuous success, 
it did help; and it was certainly the best 
special service I could do for the regi- 
ment. 

In retrospect, I can see that the man 
was not a scientist at all and it appears 
to me that his attitude was actually anti- 
social. I cannot imagine how he was ever 
selected as a special service officer. At 
the end of the war | found it militarily 
desirable to transfer him to another outfit 
which was to stay overseas for another 
six months. 


M letters to my battalion command- 
ers went unanswered. One was returned 
with a note on the envelope: “Patient 
would not be at this institution if he had 
enough sanity left to read.” I got a clue 
to the reactions of one of them, though, 
through the letter of one of my company 
captains. He said: 

“I used to think my battalion com- 
mander was a skunk. He was always 
giving me cockeyed orders, and always 
in a tone I wouldn't use with the guy 
that invented the income tax. I hated his 
guts. 

“Then one day the battalion com- 
mander had a nervous breakdown and 
in his delirium he admitted that he 
hadn’t thought up a single one of those 
orders himself. They all came from the 
regimental SO— I mean CO. 

“After that, whenever the battalion 
commander used that special nasty voice 
he reserved for orders from regimental 
headquarters, I just said ‘yessir’ and for- 
got about them. The battalion com- 
mander forgot about them, too. Pretty 
soon he forgot everything.” 

In fact, that company commander got 
so used to ignoring my orders, that when 
I ordered him to the Riviera for a week’s 
leave, he never noticed it. So I cancelled 
his order and went myself. One must 
find wavs to deal with the lower levels 
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of intelligence you find in wartime. 

The responses from the company com- 
manders were scattered and not too con- 
sistent. Some of them didn’t know me 
very well. One said that in spite of all 
indications he thought I was probably a 
good commanding officer. He was the 
one that joined the regiment the day be 
fore we were disbanded. 

Another wrote: “Whenever I got a 
particularly dumb order, I just carried it 
out to the letter—even overdid it a little 
—and then made a point of getting some 
one from higher headquarters to drop in 
and see the result. 

“Once, the word came down that no 
truck was to leave the motor pool in a 
dirty condition. We were up to our 
necks in mud. Next day I took the whole 
company off everything else and put 
them to work washing trucks. We were 
supposed to be building a bridge on the 
army main supply road. Then | sent the 
supply sergeant to the Quartermaster 
depot with a requisition and told him to 
remark casually that the bridge would be 
open a day later than scheduled. By 
noon there were three generals from 
army headquarters at the bridge site, 
and by 1800 the order about washing 
was cancelled. 

“The Allied attack was delayed a day, 
but it was worth it to see the old SOB 
back down. My only regret is that I 
wasn’t there when he got the word from 
headquarters.” 

Well, the captain didn’t miss much. 
I never trusted him, so I gave him a 
completion date two days early. The 
bridge was completed ahead of time and 
the attack went as scheduled, no thanks 
to him. The captain's efficiency report 
naturally reflected his complete lack of 
initiative, force and leadership, and I’m 
afraid it prevented his being considered 
for a Regular Army commission. 


Ture was still one letter to which 
I had been looking forward with a pleas- 
ure so certain that it was almost as if I 
had already experienced it. Through- 
out my service with the regiment, I 
had had one real confidant. He seemed 
to know my innermost thoughts and to 
appreciate, in a way that the line ofh- 
cers could not, the natural warmth of 
my nature. It was perhaps to be expected 
that the men with whom I had to deal 
on a strictly official basis, and often under 
conditions demanding less the soft hand 
of the nursery than the birch rod of the 
school, should misinterpret my genuine 
interest in their well-being. My chief 
surgeon, however, appeared to under- 
stand. In full confidence that his testi- 


mony would confound the drivelling 
pens of these urchins, | snipped open the 
doctor’s letter: 

“Often what seems like a bad disposi- 
tion is a sign of ill health; a low-order 
infection or a nerve pressure or an al- 
lergy, or occasionally something more 
serious. These things by themselves do 
not necessarily make a person mean, but 
if the patient is also frustrated or in un- 
congenial surroundings, his ill health 
will aggravate the mental strain. 

“Usually, when I study the case of a 
grouch, I find both an unhappy frame of 
mind and an aggravating physical condi- 
tion. In the case in question I made a 
most thorough investigation from both 
angles. 

“My first great surprise was to find 
evidence that, subconsciously, my patient 
was perfectly happy! He liked military 
service, was satished with his rank and 
assignment, and particularly enjoyed the 
kind of work the regiment was doing. He 
even liked his officers and the other peo- 
ple he came in contact with, and had no 
personal animosity whatever. 

“Accepting that unusual condition, I 
started to concentrate on the physical as- 
pects of the case. 1 found slight aller- 
gies, one bad tooth (which I ordered 
out) and occasional fatigue such as can 
be expected in anyone during the war. 
But nothing abnormal, unless it was an 
abnormally good constitution. 

“The further I got into it, the more 
amazed I became. Finally I just wouldn't 
believe it. I took advantage of a period 
of fatigue to send the patient to a general 
hospital for a more thorough examina- 
tion than I could make. They made a 
complete clinical study and to my utter 
dismay, they gave him an absolutely 
clean bill of health. 

“That left only one conclusion. Since 
there was no medical reason, either men- 
tal or physical, for his actions, they could 
be attributed only to his own cold- 
blooded premeditation. In short, he was 
a self-made and completely self-satisfied 
SOB.” 


Ll: seemed wisest, after all, to give up 
any comparison based upon the incom- 
petent opinions of an ill-chosen pack of 
misanthropes. Not that I was ever much 
deceived by any of them. That doctor, 
after all, was at best a bone-mechanic 
with a bedside manner. I am saying as 
much in a letter to the Medical Associa- 
tion. 

In fact, I have given up the idea of 
writing an article on how to serve under 
an SOB. If you want to know, ask the 
people who serve under you. 
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Here’s the low-downon the new Uniform Code of Military Justice 


THE UNIFORM CODE 
OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 
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On 5 May 1950, the President signed 
H. R. 4080, “An Act to unify, consoli- 
date, revise, and codify the Articles of 
War, the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy, and the disciplinary laws of 
the Coast Guard, and to enact and estab- 
lish a Uniform Code of Military Justice.” 
This Code, which goes into effect gen- 
erally on 31 May 1951, for the first time 
in American history subjects all members 
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of the Armed Forces to one set of disci 
plinary laws. 

The new code—hereinafter cited as 
UCMJ—makes a vast series of detailed 
changes in the provisions which now 
govern the Army and the Air Force. But 
in outline, in the broad essentials, and 
particularly in the respects in which the 
troops are affected, the UCMJ is far 
closer to the existing Articles of War 
than to the existing Articles for the Gov- 
ernment of the Navy. The bluewater 
lads will have to relearn their naval law 
from at least sea level up. Soldiers and 
airmen, other than judge advocates and 
legal eagles, will need to check up on 
only a few minor points (other than the 
numbering of the punitive articles). 

From the point of view of the officer or 
soldier or airman in the field, there will 
be only three major differences: First, no 
nonlawyer will ever again be required to 
prosecute or defend a case before a gen- 
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eral court-martial; UCM], art. 27(b), re- 
quires that both trial counsel (new TJA) 
and defense counsel before a GCM must 
be lawyers. Second, the law officer (new 
law member) of a GCM no longer re- 
tires with the members in closed session. 
He simply rules on the law CUCM}, art. 
51), and advises in open court as to the 
form of the findings CUCM], art. 39); 
but he has no vote CUCM}, art. 26). 
He is now analogized to a civilian judge 
instructing a jury. Third, any enlisted 
person can object to trial by summary 
court-martial unless he has first been 
offered and has refused company punish- 
ment. UCM], art. 20. The implications 
of this last change are discussed below. 

The Code provides for a Court of 
Military Appeals to be composed of civil- 
ians which shall rule finally on questions 
of law and thus constitute the supreme 
tribunal for those in the armed forces 

UCM}, art. 67). But while that is con 
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cededly a novelty, and to some perhaps 
an irrational one, it will not much matter 
to Private Dumbjohn in the pokey nor 
to Lieutenant Stickyfingers in arrest in 
quarters whether his case is finally re- 
viewed by three civilians or by three 
general officers. The accused is far more 
interested in the result than in who pro- 
duces that result. 


M IST of the other changes will be 
set out in the pages which follow. But 
the present paper is designed for the 
Army (or Air Force) reader who is rea- 
sonably familiar with the 1948 Articles 
of War and the 1949 Manual for Courts- 
Martial, so that its emphasis is on the 
differences between the UCM] and ex- 
isting law, and not on the variations be 
tween the UCMJ and the 1920 Articles, 
nor on the changes made by the UCMJ 
so far as the Navy and the Marines are 
concerned. 
| Moreover, the present paper deals only 
with the legislative changes, not with the 
| details which will later be filled in by 
the new Manual. It is no secret that 
such a book is now in course of prepara- 
tion by a committee representing all 
three services. Indeed, the effective date 
of the Code was purposely postponed to 
insure “that a period of 12 months will 
be available to the armed forces for the 
preparation of a manual to supplement 
the act.” And Congress has provided that 
the new Manual “shall be uniform inso- 
far as practicable” [UCM], art. 36(b)], 
so that a year will be barely enough to 
formulate rules, iron out differences be- 
tween the services, and print and distrib 
ute the new Book. 


Appointment of Courts-Martial 


T: 1E favorite slogan of those who since 
the war have been loudest in their de- 
nunciation of court-martial procedures 
has been “curb command _ influence.” 
AW 88 of 1948 prohibited all censures, 
reprimands, admonitions, coercion, or 
unlawful influence of courts-martial. But 
that did not satisfy the critics, who in- 
cluded most of the organized bar (most 
of whose members, however learned in 
the law they may have been, knew little 
or nothing about the facts of military 
life). During and after the drafting of 
the UCM], these gentlemen clamored 
for the selection of courts-martial by the 
judge advocates of the next higher com- 
mand, from among a panel supplied by 
the commander of the unit concerned. 
The utter impracticality of such a pro- 
posal defeated it, and Congress wisely 
adhered to the traditional method of ap- 
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pointing courts—by a commander with 
court-martial jurisdiction C(UCMJ, arts. 
22-24). The categories so authorized are 
much the same as at present, except that 
courts can also be convened by the Sec- 
retary of a Department, and by a com 
manding officer designated by a Secre 
tary. Arts. 22(a)(2), (6); 23(a)(1 
(7); 24€a)C1), (4). And an accuser, 
still ineligible to appoint general or spe 
cial courts [Arts. 22(b), 23(b)], is now 
defined by statute to include “any person 
who directs that charges nominally be 
signed and sworn by another” [Art. 
1C11)]. 

It might be noted here that the Code 
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preserves the classification of courts 
martial familiar to the Army since 1913 
—general, special, and summary—and 
discards the Navy list of general, sum- 
mary, and deck C(UCMJ, art. 16). After 
all, the Navy summary court, with three 
members and a recorder plus the require 
ment of further action on the record by 
the immediate superior in command of 
the convening authority, was hardly 
summary in its operation. 

The possibility of any abuse of “com 
mand influence” is slight indeed under 
the new Code. The new provision 
against unlawful influence CUCMJ, art. 
37) is even broader than the old one, and 
any violation thereof is expressly made 
a military offense CUCMJ, art. 98). 
Boards of review in the offices of the sev 
eral Judge Advocates General, which 
may be composed of civilians [UCMJ, 
art. 66(a)], have power to weigh evi 
dence and to cut down sentences 
[UCMJ, art. 66(c)]. Final review on 
questions of law is lodged in a civilian 
Court of Military Appeals CUCM], art. 
67). Final execution of death sentences 
is reserved to the President [UCM], art. 
71(a)], and final execution of sentences 
of dismissal to the civilian heads of De 
partments [UCM], art. 71(b)]. It may 
be ventured that the real problem under 


the new Code will not be command in- 
fluence nor the railroading of the inno- 
cent or unwary. It will be to insure the 
conviction of the guilty and their punish- 
ment with sentences adequate to the 
maintenance of discipline in an armed 
force. 


Jurisdiction of Courts-Martial 


One of the most interesting features 
of the Uniform Code is the provision 
{art. 17(a)] that “Each armed force shall 
have court-martial jurisdiction over all 
persons subject to this code,” subject to 
the condition that “The exercise of juris- 
diction by one armed force over person- 
nel of another armed force shall be in 
accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the President,” and to the provision 
[art. 17(b)] that review subsequent to 
action on the record of trial shall be car- 
ried out by the armed force of which the 
accused is a member. Mixed courts are 
therefore possible (UCMJ, art. 25), sub- 
ject to the foregoing. 

Even before the days of extensive joint 
operations, there was need of some such 
provisions to take care of the rowdy Navy 
gun crew on an Army transport, or the 
obstreperous Air Force patient in the 
Army hospital. (This paper, as noted 
above, is written for an Army audience; 
readers in other services can readily 
imagine—or recall—the same sort of situa- 
tion in reverse.) And, of course, with 
joint operations a must in modern war- 
fare, a quicker and less cumbersome 
mode of disciplining stray members of 
one service on duty with another service 
is—and in fact was—a necessity, espe- 
cially now since unification made three 
services flourish where but two grew 
before. 

Another new wrinkle [UCMJ, art. 
2(3)] subjects to the Code “Reserve per- 
sonnel while they are on inactive duty 
training authorized by written orders 
which are voluntarily accepted by them, 
which orders specify that they are sub- 
ject to this code.” This was aimed prin- 
cipally at the fly-boys who use expensive 
planes. In practice it will assuredly not 
hit those simple Reserve officers who lis- 
ten to the usual training lecture or film 
or who endeavor to solve the latest 
Leavenworth mystery, all the while sit- 
ting where the Chairborne Infantry gen- 
erally sits. 

Other jurisdictional provisions are 
probably not of any but technical inter- 
est. But it may not be amiss to note that 
the old provision (AW 74) requiring 
commanding officers in time of peace to 
deliver offenders to the civil authorities, 
upon pain of trial and possible dismissal, 
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has been replaced by a broad and flexible 
rule [UCMJ, art. 14(€a)] that “Under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Department may prescribe, a member of 
the armed forces accused of an offense 
against civil authority may be delivered, 
upon request, to the civil authority for 
trial.” The reason for the change, ac- 
cording to the Congressional Committee 
reports, is this: “The present Army prac- 
tice was adopted at a time when the 
Army did not have authority to try its 
personnel for civil offenses in time of 
peace, so that if a man were not delivered 
up he would not be tried at all. Since 
the armed forces now have such author- 
ity, the mandatory feature of AW 74 is 
felt to be unnecessary.” 


Company Punishment and Trial by 
Summary Courts 


P::.: IAPS the most difficult problem 
of unification which the drafters of the 
new Code faced was that of reconciling 
the Army-Air Force and the Navy sys- 
tems of company, or, as it is now termed, 
“nonjudicial” punishment C(UCMJ, art. 
15). 

AW 104 gave an accused an absolute 
option to elect trial by court-martial in 
lieu of accepting company punishment. 
True, that option was rarely exercised, 
but its presence was sensed both by com- 
manders and by persons subject to AW 
104. In the Navy, on the other hand, no 
such option existed; a sailor could not 
escape punishment at mast and elect to 
be tried by a deck court of one officer; 
and the reason was this: The former was 
administered by the captain of the ship, 
while the usual deck court was the execu- 
tive officer. Therefore it just didn’t make 
sense for a member of the crew to avoid 
the captain in order to be tried by the 
exec. 

UCM], art. 15(b), accordingly pro- 
vides that each Secretary of a Depart- 
ment may by regulation make provision 
as to “the applicability of this article to 
an accused who demands trial by court- 
martial.” The precise terms of these 
regulations must await the new Manual, 
but it is probably safe to predict that each 
service will continue its traditional prac- 
tices. 

Similar limitations may be placed by 
departmental regulations “with respect 
to the kind and amount of punishment 
authorized.” The statutory maxima for 
nonjudicial punishment will be these 
[UCMYJ, art. 15(a)]: 

On officers and warrant officers, with- 
holding of privileges not to exceed two 
weeks; or restriction to specified limits, 
with or without suspension from duty, 
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not to exceed two weeks; or, if imposed 
by an officer with GCM jurisdiction, for- 
feiture of not more than one-half pay for 
one month. All are in addition to or in 
lieu of reprimand or admonition. The 
first two double the present one-week 
limit; the forfeiture of pay cuts the pres 
ent three months to one, but does not 
limit the rank of the offender who may 
be so punished. (Offhand, however, it 
may well be doubted whether any gen- 
eral officer will ever lose pay under 
UCM], art. 15.) 

On other military personnel, similarly 
in addition to or in lieu of reprimand 
and admonition, the permissible statutory 
maxima are withholding of privileges not 
to exceed two weeks; or restriction with 
or without suspension from duty for 
two weeks; or extra duty for two weeks, 
not to exceed two hours per day; or “re 


all be informed of 
the charges against him as soon as prac- 
ticable. 


duction to next inferior grade if the 
grade from which demoted was estab- 
lished by the command or an equivalent 
or lower command.” The extension to 
two weeks is new, so is the extra duty 
limitation to two hours per day, and so is 
the provision for reduction to the next 
lower grade. Moreover, there are these 
additional alterations for “a person at 
tached to or embarked in a_ vessel”— 
which includes GI passengers on Navy 
ships, and there are no more Army trans 
ports: confinement for not to exc eed 
seven consecutive days, or confinement 
on bread and water for not to exceed 
three days. 

The provisions for appeal and for non 
judicial punishment as a bar to trial are 
continued substantially as at present 
[UCM], art. 15¢d),Ce)]. 

The privilege now extended certain 
noncommissioned officers to object to 
trial by summary court (AW 14; MCM, 
1949, par. 16) will apply to all enlisted 
persons (UCMJ, art. 20), “unless under 
the provisions of article 15 he has been 
permitted and has elected to refuse pun 
ishment under such article. Where ob 
jection to trial by summary court-martial 
is made by an accused who has not been 
permitted to refuse punishment under 
article 15, trial shall be ordered by special 
or general court-martial, as may be appro- 
priate.” Just how this will work out will 


depend on the new Manual, but un- 
doubtedly it will present some tricky 
problems, not to say difficult choices, to 
the guardhouse lawyers. 

In theory, the absolute right of rejec 
tion is indefensible, since it permits the 
accused to destroy the powers of what 
after all is the military service's police 
court; once an accused stands on his right 
to object, the commander who feels that 
company punishment is inadequate in 
the circumstances is left with no alterna 
tive but to invoke the far more ponderous 
machinery of the special court. In prac- 
tice, however, it may be ventured that 
very few Gls will stand on their legal 
rights to avoid trial by summary court in 
order to risk the far more onerous slug 
which the special court can—and doubt- 
less will—administer. 


Membership of Courts-Martial 


T: 1E 1948 innovation (AW 4), which 
provided for the service on courts-martial 
of enlisted persons to the number of at 
least one-third the membership of the 
court, when so requested by an accused 
enlisted person in writing before trial, is 
continued in UCM}, art. 25¢c)(1). The 
qualification that no enlisted person may 
sit in judgment on another enlisted per- 
son of the same company or correspond- 
ing unit (AW 16) is likewise continued 
[UCM], art. 25(c)(2)], with two modi- 
fications. One is the interesting twist 
that a ship's crew constitutes such a unit, 
regardless of its size; the other makes 
compliance with the enlisted accused's 
request unnecessary when [UCM], art. 
25(c)(1)] “eligible enlisted persons can 
not be obtained on account of physical 
conditions or military exigencies.” To 
insure that this exception shall not be 
stretched unduly, it is required that “the 
convening authority shall make a de- 
tailed written statement to be appended 
to the record, stating why they [i.e., the 
eligible enlisted persons] could not be 
obtained.” 

As will be set out in detail below in 
the section on trial procedure, the former 
law member (AW 8) becomes a law of- 
ficer, and, though he continues to rule 
on questions of law and though he ac 
quires additional functions with refer 
ence to instructing the court in the law 
to be applied, he ceases to be a member 
and has no vote (UCMJ, arts. 26, 39, 
5] 


Personnel of Prosecution and Defense 


T: IE Code provides that every person 
who is appointed trial counsel—the term 
“trial judge advocate” is dropped—or de- 











fense counsel for a general court-martial 
must be a duly qualified lawyer [UCMJ, 
art. 27(b)]. The present “if available” 
clause (AW 11) is out. In time of war, 
when lawyers are proverbially quoted at 
ten cents per twelve, this will be an ad- 
mirable provision, which will spare cap- 
tains and lieutenants who should be 
training or leading troops the difficult 
chore of trying to become lawyers at a 
time when they are primarily concen- 
trating on becoming soldiers. But in time 
of peace, the necessary lawyers may well 
be hard to come by. It was estimated at 
the Congressional hearings that, in order 
to satisfy the requirements of the Code, 
the Army would need about 300 addi 
tional lawyers, the Air Force about 475 
additional, and the Navy at least that 
number and possibly more. 

If it is not possible to obtain these 
legally trained officers—and that procure 
ment problem involves not only avail 
ability of funds in any period of econ 
omy, but also the availability of lawyers 
what with nonmilitary opportunities for 
the bar—then one of two courses must 
be pursued: Either deserters and petty 
thieves are going to have to be tried by 
special courts and kicked out via the Bad 
Conduct Discharge route, or else Con- 
gress will have to amend the present law 
so as to make the mandatory lawyer pro 
visions applicable only in time of war or 
when a Selective Service law is operating 
at full blast. 

For special courts, the Code preserves 
the present rule (AW 11) that, when 
trial counsel is a lawyer, defense counsel 
must be one too [UCM], art. 27(c)]. 
This is simply a requirement of fairness, 
one which in the view of most dispas 
sionate observers was long overdue. 

The provisions for appellate counsel 
CUCM}, art. 70) are mentioned below 
under appellate review. 


Procedure Prior to Trial 


Tue Code clarifies existing definitions 
of apprehension, arrest, and confinement 
[UCM], arts. 7(a), 9(a)] in order to 
unify Army and Navy terminology, but 
the actual changes are not numerous. 
The right of military policemen to make 
arrests is clarified [UCMJ, art. 7(b)], 
and the “minor offense” for which a per- 
son shall not ordinarily be placed in con- 
finement (AW 69) is clarified by being 
changed to an “offense normally tried by 
a summary court-martial” CUCMJ, art. 
10). Confinement in immediate associa- 
tion with enemy prisoners or other for- 
eign nationals is still prohibited (UCMJ, 
art. 12), as is “punishment or penalty 
other than arrest or confinement” pzior 
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to trial CUCMJ, art. 13). And a new 
and thoroughly salutary provision re- 
quires that upon arrest or confinement 
prior to trial, the accused shall be im- 
mediately informed “of the specific 
wrong of which he is accused” C(UCMJ, 
art. 10). 

The salient features of pretrial proce- 
dure under the new Code will not differ 
materially from that presented under the 
1948 Articles of War; there are only a 
few minor innovations, as follows: 

First, “the person accused shall be in- 
formed of the charges against him as 
soon as practicable.” UCM], art. 30(b). 
Next, at the pretrial investigation, the 
accused must also be advised of his right 
to be represented at such investigation 
by counsel, and after the investigation a 
copy of the statements taken must be 
given the accused [UCMJ, art. 32(b)]. 
Failure to comply with the provisions 
for investigation is expressly declared not 
to constitute jurisdictional error [UCM], 
art. 32(¢d)], a result which the Supreme 
Court reached last year in a case involv- 
ing AW 70 of 1920. Further, if it is not 
practicable to forward GCM charges 
within the required eight days, the rea- 
sons therefor must be reported in writing 
CUCM], art. 33). The ambiguity in 
AW 47(b) of 1948 as to who must find, 
upon reference of GCM charges to the 
Staff JA for advice, that they allege an 
offense, is resolved by UCM], art. 34(a): 
It is the convening authority—which is 
as it should be. And finally, to the old 
requirement that no one shall be brought 
before a GCM for trial in time of peace 
in less than 5 days from the service of 
charges [AW 46(c) of 1948], there is 
added a similar 3-day limitation for trials 


by SCM CUCMJ, art. 35). 


Trial Procedure 


Fu details concerning trial proce 
dure must await the new manual, now 
being prepared pursuant to UCMJ, art. 
36. But the Code is sufficiently specific 
in most instances so that the differences 
from the present Articles of War can be 
stated with some particularity even now. 

As has been indicated, the former law 
member of the GCM is replaced by a 
law officer, who is not considered to be a 
member of the court. The two most vital 
provisions are UCM], art. 16(1), to the 
effect that a GCM “shall consist of a law 
officer and any number of members not 
less than five,” and UCM], art. 26(b), 
which provides that “The law officer 
shall not consult with the members of 
the court, other than on the form of the 
findings as provided in article 39, except 
in the presence of the accused, trial 


counsel, and defense counsel, nor shall 
he vote with the members of the court.” 
The law officer’s remaining functions are 
perhaps more conveniently dealt with at 
the proper chronological point in the 
conduct of the trial. 

First, as to challenges: The innovation 
here is that each accused, not simply the 
side where there is a joint trial [MCM, 
1949, par. 58(d)], is entitled to a per- 
emptory challenge [UCMJ, art. 41(b)). 
The law officer will not be subject to a 
peremptory challenge [UCMJ, art. 41 
(b)], any more than the law member is 
now (AW 18), but, since he is no longer 
a member of the court, he does not vote 
on challenges of others. 

Next, as to oaths: The defense coun- 
sel is now also required to take an oath 
—heretofore he did not need to be sworn 
—and the form of the several oaths is 
left to the Manual instead of being set 
forth in the law CUCMJ, art. 42; com- 
pare AW 18). Moreover a court-martial 
is not required to be resworn in every 
case; one oath a day will suffice provided 
the accused in question is present. 

Rulings: The scope of the law officer's 
rulings is the same as that of the law 
member’s under AW 31 of 1948; they are 
final except as to the question of the ac- 
cused’s sanity or as to a motion for a 
finding of not guilty [UCMJ, art. 51 
(b)]. The law officer may still change 
his rulings at any time during the trial, 
but he may no longer consult with the 
court regarding any of them. And, in 
addition to instructing the court as to 
reasonable doubt and the burden of proof 
as now required (AW 31), he must, be- 
fore the court retires into closed session, 
instruct them as to the elements of the 
offense or offenses charged [UCMJ, art. 
51(c)]. 

After the GCM has finally voted on 
the findings, the members may request 
the law officer and the reporter to put 
the findings in proper form. This and 
all other consultations must be on the 
record (UCMJ, art. 39). 

Voting: The requirements for votes on 
findings and sentences [UCM], art. 
52(a), (b)] are the same as at present 
CAW 43 of 1948). It is however further 
provided that a tie vote on a challenge 
disqualifies the challenged member 
[UCMJ, art. 52¢c)], which changes the 
present rule [MCM, 1949, par. 58(f)], 
and that a tie vote on any question other 
than the accused’s sanity or a motion for 
a finding of not guilty is likewise a de- 
termination in favor of the accused 
[UCMJ, art. 52(c)]. This also changes 
the present rule [MCM, 1949, par. 51 
(£)], which is that “If there be a tie vote 
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THE POWER OF THE SSM 


Captain Nels A. Parson, Jr. 


Guided missiles are intricate, costly weapons that hold much promise for 
the future. Here’s what the combat soldier needs to know about them 


now, remembering, all the time, that guided missiles are not push-button 


weapons but require good men, highly trained. 


W,; {AT can they do? How can we use 


them?” Knowledge of guided missiles is still 
so limited, even in the Army, that graduates 
of Fort Bliss and others who may know 
about them are continually asked such ques- 
tions. 

For a long while such information was so 
classified that sound understanding of the 
guided missile was badly hindered. In its 
place, different push-button ideas of warfare 
were current, none of them accurate. But 
by now much information has been de 
classified and published, some of it highly 
technical. In particular, the impact of the 
surface-to-surface missile, the SSM, on 
ground warfare is still not widely compre- 
hended. 

The two main types of SSMs are rockets 
and atmospheric jet missiles. The rocket 
carries both its own fuel and an oxidizer to 
burn the fuel, so its flight is not limited to 
the atmosphere. Its trajectory is similar to 
that of an artillery projectile. The German 
V-2 was a rocket missile. (Figure 1.) 

The atmospheric jet missile is a winged 
missile with its own fuel but needs the oxy- 
gen of the air to burn it. The German V-1, 
or buzz-bomb, was of this type. (Figure 2.) 
This second missile is generally slower than 
the rocket and its flight is limited to the at- 
mosphere. It is more vulnerable to counter- 
measures. Because it resembles aircraft in 
many ways, conventional airframes, propul 
sion systems, and fuels are used in making 
it—a big advantage. 

At present the rocket missile is generally 
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The U.S.-built V-1 atmospheric jet missile 
in flight. 


considered the better of the two for use at 
the shorter ranges and the atmospheric jet 
at the longer. The spread of SSM ranges 
is actually tremendous. We may eventually 
be using SSMs in ground combat that run 
all the way from small antitank missiles 
with a few thousand yards’ range to great 
missiles that carry several tons of warhead 
hundreds of miles into the enemy’s territory. 

[he best targets for SSMs are the targets 
they can reach more econc ‘nically than artil 
lery or aircraft can. 

There are distinct limits to the range, 
accuracy and killing power of other artillery. 
The range of a gun can be lengthened only 
by increasing the muzzle velocity, which 
means still bigger and heavier guns. For the 
practical purposes of mobile support, con 
ventional artillery is limited to ranges of 
fifteen or twenty miles. 

Artillery depends upon mass fire to offset 
its inaccuracy and its corresponding limited 
deadliness. The more accurate, powerful 
and lethal SSM is useful both against heav 
ily protected targets within artillery range 
and targets of many kinds beyond that limit. 

The range of aircraft is almost unlimited 
and aerial bombs are highly destructive. But 
aircraft are not always available. Weather 
that grounds them does not stop the opera 
tions of ground forces. Ground command 
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German-built V-2 rocket in vertical flight at the 
White Sands, New Mexico, Proving Grounds. 
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A general view of a V-2 rocket being prepared for launching at White Sands. 


ers must be prepared to carry out missions 
without air support. Moreover, the chief 
mission of tactical aviation is to achieve 
and maintain air superiority. Attack of 
ground targets comes only after the Air 
Force has achieved air superiority and iso 
lated the battlefield. Also, ground targets 
may have an air or antiaircraft defense so 
effective that sustained air attacks upon 
them will be extremely costly. A finai 
point here is the comparative inaccuracy 
of air bombing. The SSM role in ground 
warfare is therefore to attack surface tar 
gets when artillery or aircraft cannot be 
used, or when their limitations make the 
SSM a better weapon for the purpose. 
Furthermore, the SSM is almost invul- 
nerable to enemy countermeasures. 
Travelling faster than sound, it gives 
little or no advance warning. And of 
particular advantage is the fact that the 
ground force commander controls and 
uses his SSMs at his own discretion. 


Ti 1E SSM also has certain disad- 
vantages. It has a limited accuracy, espe- 
cially at great distances. The V-1 and 
V-2 missiles had a circular probable error 
of about four per cent of the range. But 
this is certain to be improved and all 
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indications are that SSMs will ultimate- 
ly have a high degree of accuracy. 

Another drawback is the cost of pro- 
duction and supply in work and money. 

How may the SSM be tactically em 
ployed? Dispersion and limited numbers 
require that SSM targets have an area 
commensurate with the accuracy of the 
missile. And the targets must be impor 
tant enough to justify the expenditure 
of such high-priced weapons. At ranges 
of 20 to 100 miles, targets appropriate 
for SSM attack include major troop con 
centrations, marshalling yards, supply 
depots, important command centers, 
ports, and beachheads. At closer ranges, 
perhaps below 50,000 yards, smaller tar 
gets including heavy fortifications, im 
portant bridges, troop concentrations, 
supply dumps, and vehicle concentra 
tions are suitable targets. 

Many attacks on targets deep in enemy 
territory will have the purpose of isolat 
ing the battlefield. Some attacks will be 
made to destroy specific targets; others to 
disrupt the enemy's communication sys- 
tem. 

Target observation is highly desirable 
in using SSMs. Targets must be dis- 
covered and accurately located although 
the firing itself may be largely done 


without observation. Damage analysis 
of targets is also essential. Visual, photo- 
graphic, and radar reconnaissance should 
be used to the fullest extent. Photo re- 
connaissance guided missiles will also be 
used. Radar observation can accurately 
locate the enemy’s missile launching sites 
and artillery positions. 

Guided-missile fire, like conventional 
artillery fire, should be mass fire, both 
for control and effectiveness. To gain 
coordinated mass fire, the launching 
sites are controlled by battalion-size units. 

Whether the SSM battalion should be 
employed at division, corps, army, or 
army group level, is another question. 
All these commanders need supporting 
fire. Our present artillery adequately 
backs up the division commander but 
falls short of full support for still bigger 
units. A 50,000-yard missile used by 
corps would probably be within the 
commander's area of responsibility. But 
an SSM battalion with missiles of 100- 
mile range would be more suitably 
attached to armies for general support. 

Battalions attached to armies could 
be given fire missions by the army group 
or theater commander, yet still be avail- 
able to the army commander. Thus an 
army SSM battalion could be in general 
support of its army, or reinforce the 
support of a corps; or such battalions 
could be massed against army group or 
theater targets. (Figure 3.) 

Think of the devastating impact of 
five or six SSM battalions concentrated 
on an enemy division getting ready for 
a river crossing. With no warning what- 
ever, twenty-five to thirty tons of high 
explosive at a time would strike such 
an area with a speed and accuracy not 
possible with any other weapon. (The 
possibilities of an atomic-loaded guided 
missile are far more awesome. ) 

Most probably some SSM battalions 
supporting an army group or theater 
would be used to attack targets that in- 
fluence the campaign as a whole. The 
range of such high-level “artillery” would 
reach several hundred miles. 


Ss can be used to support almost 
any form of ground attack. In a pene 
tration they can directly support our 
main effort and isolate the battlefield by 
preventing the enemy from committing 
reserves. In an envelopment, isolation 


bombardment could immobilize the 
enemy's main position and hinder move- 
ment of his reserves to the flank. Any 
communications bottleneck that devel- 
oped in the enemy’s rear area would 
also be a prime target. In a pursuit or 
turning movement the long range of 
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SSMs would be a big advantage. 

Guided missiles are especially useful 
in any operation where the speed or type 
of troop movement makes other artillery 
support inadequate or even impossible. 
For SSM fire can supplement other 
artillery at great distances. 


Guep missiles play a most vital 
role in defense operations. If the enemy 
is attacking, he must concentrate his 
forces, and SSMs can attack such concen- 
trations with devastating effect. The use 
of launching sites well to the rear per- 
mits a speedy shift of fire to any spot 
on a very wide front. A 100-mile missile 
can reach any place along the front of 
a field army and extend some distance 
over on the fronts of adjacent armies as 
well. 

And what is more, in the near future 
no enemy force on the ground or in the 
air will be able to eliminate defensive 
guided-missile fire until the launching 
sites themselves are physically overrun. 
The Germans were able to fire their 
V-1s and V-2s to the very last. And these 
weapons were much inferior in per- 
formance and mobility to ours. 

The logistics of guided-missile units 
are sizable. A rocket-type SSM ready to 
fire may weigh ten times what its own 
warhead might. So for every ton of high 
explosive delivered on the enemy as 
much as ten tons of matériel must be 
lugged up to the launching site. Missiles 
of 100-mile range may weigh from three 
to ten tons. It is much like firing large 
quantities of medium artillery and 
launching the gun itself with each 
round. Yet supply is somewhat simpli- 
fied because the SSMs fire from areas 
well behind the front lines. 

Production costs are also big. It took 
about 900 man-hours of German labor 
to produce a V-1 and 4,000 to build a 
V-2. Production time of our own SSMs 
will probably lie somewhere between the 
two, and modern mass-production meth 
ods could bring it close to the smaller 
figure. That is a lot of work to put into 
a single round of ammunition, but it 
is not an impossible figure by any means. 
And though the cost per round may be 
high, the total expense of destroying a 
particular target with guided missiles 
may be considerably less than that of 
doing it with any other weapon because 
of the great accuracy and deadliness of 
the SSM. 

[here is also the need for numbers of 
skilled technicians. But on the whole 
the logistic effort necessary to back up 
guided missiles is a substantial one, but 
fully worth it. 
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Deployment of SSM ktattalions along a 


Guivev missiles will have several di 
rect effects upon ground warfare. [hei 
use will deepen the combat zone and 
make tactical targets of many targets 
once considered strategic because of their 
distance. They will bring about more 
dispersion of troops and matériel, and 
all massing of troops will have to be done 
quickly and secretly, followed by rapid 
dispersal. And this will make great de 
mands on small-unit leadership and dis 
cipline. Commanders at every level may 
often find themselves operating inde 
pendently. A sustained and definable 
front may even become abnormal. 
Greater continuity of ground action 
regardless of weather will also be pos 
sible. The guided missile is an all-weath 
er day or night weapon. So ground com 
bat forces will not have to depend on air 


100-mile seven-army front on the Rhine. 


critical 
ground targets. Guided missiles will also 


power for neutralization of 
make supply lines and sources of sup 
ply still more important as targets. 
Another result may be to give the de 
fense a temporary advantage over the 
offense, for SSMs will counter enemy 
offensives by devastating attacks where 
ever the enemy concentrates. But as mis 
sile accuracy 


increases, counter missile 


fire should reduce this advantage 


Fix ALLY, we should remember, artil 
le rymen espec ially, that the guided mis 
sile is not a push button weapon Its 


use will take men and good men, and 
the weapon is no freer from human 
error and misjudgment than any other 
But in the hands of fully trained units 
it will make a most powerful contri 
bution to modern warfare. 
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FORWARD OBSE 


Captain Henry R. Heyburn 


Some practical advice for the artillery forward observer 


with an armored outfit: Don’t forget you're an artilleryman 


Tue hardest and most important les- 
son of a forward observer with tanks is 
to remember at all times that his primary 
job is that of an artilleryman and not 
a tanker. He must not let himself be 
carried away by the feel of his iron steed 
and the spirit of the tankers. He has 
work to do. 

He is something of a specialist. He 
must be a tanker and artilleryman, too. 
He ought to know more about tanks 
than the tankers he supports. Evi he 
must never forget that he is first of all 
an artilleryman. 

The FO’s crew is also two things— 
a tank crew and an FO section. As a 
tank crew it must be so fully trained 
that when it joins any strange tank unit 
it can show right away that it knows its 
stuff—and thus win the unit's confidence 
at once. The crew must have a thorough 
knowledge of tank tactics plus A-1 gun- 
nery performance. 

There are four important points in 
training a forward observer crew for 
armored duty. 

First, the unit must learn thoroughly 
how fire is conducted by air-ground 
methods and how artillery supports tanks 
and the capabilities and limitations of 
such support. In actual combat the FO 
and the sergeant will do nearly all the 
firing, but the other members must be 
trained to do it, too. This increases their 
understanding of their own jobs and 
builds up enthusiasm for the success of 
the crew § mission 

( ‘Communic ations are the second thing. 
\n armored division has a bewildering 
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number of radios, channels and call 
signs. The FO has to know two sets of 
channels—that of the tanks he supports, 
and his own. So he and all his crew 
need to be thoroughly familiar with all 
procedures, radios, and nets. Hours of 
training in these pay off in battle. 

The third essential is map reading. It 
takes fast work to follow minute-by- 
minute location when tanks are on the 
loose. A target may pop up at any sec- 
ond. And tankers expect all redlegs to 
be map experts. They often call on them 
for locations. 

Finally, the FO section should under 
stand the tactical organization of all 
units with which it is likely to have 
contact, both friendly and enemy. This 
is especially necessary for the accurate 
intelligence reports of which the FO can 
be a number | source. 


A SINGLE officer should be made 
responsible for the training of the three 
forward observer tank crews in a head 
quarters battery. The three FO officers 
may rotate in this job, taking it a month 
at a time. But they should prepare the 
outline of training together, and one 
officer should carry out the plan. 

Extra crewmen should also be trained. 
They will be needed in combat. It is 
unwise to let the rest of the men get 
to thinking they are exempt from FO 
duty. 

In combat the FO will find his duties 
and responsibilities falling into three 
main divisions, all overlapping or dove 
tailing. These are the use of the crew, 
the communication setups, and coopera 
tion and tactics with tanks. 


Ix combat a tank-FO crew will either 
be accompanying the tanks so closely 
that it has no opportunity to leave the 
tank, and so must conduct all fire from 
within it. Or the situation may permit 


the crew to hunt for a vantage point 
from which to direct the support. 

The FO naturally occupies the tank 
commander's position in the tank. Here 
he has the best vision, he is close to the 
radio, and he can get in and out of the 
tank easily. The best place for the ser- 
geant is in the bog seat, next to the 
driver. This gives him sufficient vision 
to be able to follow positions on a map 
and check on the FO. He can also get 
out to go with the FO on reconnaissance 
or to a temporary OP without greatly 
disturbing the fighting or communica- 
tions setup of the tank. 

The gunner is your next best artillery 
man, and should be particularly well 
grounded in fire commands and com- 
munications. For when the FO and ser- 
geant go forward, it is the gunner’s job 
to receive the fire missions by telephone 
or radio and relay them by the tank 
radio to the fire direction center. 

Normally, the driver’s main responsi- 
bility is the tank, but my particular 
driver was such a good man to have 
with me I often broke this rule. The 
loader is more or less in reserve; he can 
either go with the FO or stay in the 
tank. He can be the most useful mem- 
ber of the crew. I often had my loader 
replace the FO sergeant at the OP. The 
FO sergeant would then return to the 
tank, after seeing my setup, and take 
over the communications relay. Then he 
could answer directly many questions 
the fire direction center asked. This also 
left the best possible man at this crucial 
relay point. 


T: 1E communications are obviously im- 
portant in the disposition of an FO tank 
crew. The ability to establish communi- 
cation with the FDC in the quickest 
possible time from the best possible 
vantage point is to my mind the most 
important job of the FO team. 

In an actual attack—when the tanks 
are literally on the move with only mo- 
mentary halts, the FO makes direct 
radio calls to the fire direction center 
from his turret. When resistance is light 
there is probably no better OP than a 
turret. But when the enemy is tough 
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it is nearly impossible to do an adequate 
job from the tank. As a general rule 
once an attack has started, the FO ac- 
companies the tank unit. His big mo 
ments come in the preparation for the 
attack and in bringing in more support 
if the attack bogs down. 

The idea that the FO calls for fire and 
eliminates enemy obstacles while on the 
move is bunk. After the artillery delivers 
its preparatory fires, the tanks themselves 
can take care of anything that pops up 
except opposition strong enough to stop 
the attack. When they run into such 
resistance, the FO has to start all over 
again. I never fired a mission or had the 
chance to fire one from the time a suc 
cessful attack began until it reached its 
first objective. 

What I have just said refers only to 
an attack or other situation in which 
the FO is closely accompanying the 
tanks he is supporting. If it is at all pos- 
sible the FO should try to find a good 
vantage point. Nine times out of ten he 
can move his tank right to that spot and 
operate from within it. But whenever he 
can he should set up a dismounted OP 
at the best place he can find. 

I always carried one sound-powered 
phone and two regular EE-8A phones. 
I fixed one of the EE-8As to the turret 
by a metal brace so that it was con 
venient both to the FO and the gun 
ner. These were our principal communi- 
cation between the OP and tank, though 
we used and experimented with many 
other means. 

We invariably used light field wire 
from a hand reel. We tried using the 
heavy wire, but with such a limited crew 
and with time nearly alwavs short, we 
gave this up. The speed we could make 
and the small crew required to lay the 
light wire definitely offset the big draw 
back ot continual breakage. 


Ti distance between the tank and 
OP varied from a few yards to several 
kilometers. In 


quite a few towns we 
were able to conceal the tank behind 
the house we had our OP in. Then we 
would use the sound pow ered phone and 


a few yards of wire. We often had an 
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In Korea a tank crew keeps on the alert for advancing enemy. This was during the 
hard fighting that preceded the withdrawal from Taejon late in July. 


OP in both the attic and tae basement. 
Once we put our tank in a natural de 
pression just fifteen yards behind a fox 
hole observation post. 

The farther the tank is from the OP, 
the bigger your problems are. So keep 
the distance as short as you can because 
you are your own wire crew. We also 
tried using the remote-control reel unit 
and even had a fancy bracket built on 
the outside of the turret. This proved to 
be too cumbersome, and the reel itself 
was a conspicuous target. The light wire 
and telephones were far more practical. 

Our relay procedure was simple. The 
man at the tank held the phone in one 
hand and the microphone in the other 
and repeated the sensings as he heard 
them from the OP. This does slow up 
your messages, especially if you aren't 
in direct communication with your FDC, 
but are going through another relay 
station. And it increases the chance of 


error. Sending a fire mission this way 
can be an agonizingly slow process. We 
found that the man at the tank had 
to have infinite patience and tact. 

I never carried any -300 series radios 
on my tank, but once we borrowed one 
for five days from a nearby infantry out 
fit and relayed fire missions to another 
radio station on the tank. Carrying and 
caring for two such instruments were 
the principal deterrents. But during the 
five-day period we had the -300, the re 
sults were exc ellent. 

The most difhcult problem of the FO 
crew is cooperation with the tanks. If 
an FO is going to accompany tanks in 
iction and give them prompt, efficient 
support, he must be in a tank himself. 
[he only way tanks is in a 
tank. A jeep or halftrack or reconnals 
sance car simply won't do. 

Che question of where the FO should 
be in an attack—assuming he can’t set 


to follow 
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up an OP and must accompany the tanks 
—is important and often it’s ticklish. 
Many tank battalion and company com- 
manders have very definite ideas about 
where they want their FO to be. And 
most of those who have such definite 
ideas invariably think the FO belongs in 
the point, maybe the second or third tank 
back. Or in the forefront of an open 
formation. They figure that if the FO 
is way up front he will be the first to 
see any hostile action and can then di- 
rect fire on it in a few seconds time. 
But any such forward and wholly com- 
mitted position is by no means the best 
place for the FO. At the first enemy 
action an FO tank up front gets right 
into the fire fight. The FO and his crew, 
no matter what their will power and 
attention to duty, are bound to turn 
from their main mission of lending artil- 
lery support to the whole battalion to 
doing all they can to protect themselves 
from the immediate enemy threat. The 
FO tank has to fight in every attack just 
like the other tanks. But the FO should 
not have to take a position where he 
knows he'll just be another tank com- 
mander when the enemy begins to shoot. 


T: 1E FO must remember—and so must 
the commander of the outfit he is sup- 
porting—that he is first of all an artillery- 
man and that he can do much more good 
by bringing in his support fire than he 
can merely as an individual tanker. 

There are other objections to having 
the FO’s tank at the extreme front. Once 
it gets to fighting it is very hard to dis 
engage and get to a vantage point for 
its artillery work. It’s in the fight and 
can't get out. It’s part of a formation 
trying to get to a better position and if 
it leaves the formation it fouls up the 
maneuver. It’s a lot easier for the FO 
tank to be able to move up to a position 
than to try to move back to one. 

The wise battalion or company com 
mander will ask the FO to suggest the 
position from which he can lend his 
most effective support. If he orders you 
to what consider an unsuitable 
place, tell him you’ve had more success 
from a different kind of position in the 
past. But if he still insists, you have to 
make the best of it. Don’t ever let him 
get the idea you're trying to get out of 
something. Convince him instead that 


you 


you're trying to help him. Sometimes it’s 
hard to do. I have even heard a com- 
pany commander order the FO, who 
was then the second tank in the point, 
to pull ahead of the lead tank to see if 
there was any enemy activity on the 
other side of the ridge! 
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I think the FO’s tank should be the 
tank next to the company commander. 
If he is the only FO in the battalion, 
then he should be next to the company 
commander of the assault company. 
Here he is in a central location. He can 
point out targets or receive them by 
hand signal from the company com- 
mander. And, when the situation per- 
mits he can dismount and confer with 
him. And from this spot, the FO can 
usually move to a vantage point as soon 
as opposition develops. The tanker com- 
mander should remember that the FO 
will seldom be needed during a success- 
ful tank assault. It is when an attack 
bogs down that the FO is needed in a 
hurry. And if at that time he is in the 
middle of a hot fire fight from which 
he cannot disengage, his value as an ar- 
tilleryman is completely lost. 


Tue FO must be absolutely certain 
that he has the channels of all the sup- 
ported units on his radio, that they know 
his call sign, and that he knows all of 
theirs. His radio will usually be tuned 
to the channel of the company he is 
supporting, and he will hear all orders 
and reports going and coming from pla- 
toons and company. If this channel is 
jammed with messages, it may be ex- 
pedient to talk to the company com- 
mander on the battalion channel. 

In either case the FO must know what 
is going on and follow up fast any pos 
sible leads for artillery targets. The tank- 
ers themselves have powerful artillery, 
but they will sometimes call for artillery 
fire on targets which they could strike 
much more effectively with their own 
guns. When that happens the FO should 
point it out. But he should also get some 
part of his own artillery on the target. 

Generally speaking, every request for 
fire should get something. Tankers or 
infantry either don’t appreciate tech 
nical explanations why such-and-such a 
target is not a good one for indirect ar 
tillery fire. The FO is there to give them 
artillery support. So if they want it, give 
it to them! The morale effect of your 
own artillery bursting on enemy ground, 
or even of the sound of it going over 
head, is tremendous. 


T: 11S brings me to one final, all-impor 
tant point. It applies to every forward ob 
server but it’s especially important to tank 
FOs. Keep up the friendliest possible re 
lations with the unit you support. And 
the key to this is to give them what they 
want without quibbles or excuses. And 
beyond that, give them every possible 


additional support you can even when 
they don’t ask for it. If you have this 
spirit the tankers and doughboys soon 
think of their artillery as a constant, ac- 
tive support, ready any time to back 
them up or help them out of a scrape. 
They soon learn to differentiate the sup- 
porting battalions and when you hear 
your tankers say, “We'd rather have the 
—th behind us than any other battalion,” 
—you know you've done your job. 





The Uniform Code of 
Military Justice 
(Continued from Page 22) 


on any objection, motion, request, or 
similar matter, the objection, motion, re- 
quest, or other matter, is overruled or 
denied.” 

Announcement of action: UCM], art. 
53, provides that “Every court-martial 
shall announce its findings and sentence 
to the parties as soon as determined.” 
This may appear a bit rough on an officer 
who is sentenced to dismissal for un- 
officer-like conduct only to have the 
conviction later set aside, but in fact the 
hardship is more apparent than real. 
Ever since 1920, an acquittal has had to 
be announced immediately. AW 29. 
Consequently an unannounced result 
necessarily meant that the accused had 
been convicted, so that there was really 
no mystery about what had happened. 

Authentication of record: UCM], art. 
54(a), provides for authentication of the 
record of trial by GCM by the president 
and law officer, or, in the absence or 
disability of either or both, by other 
members. But although trial counsel no 
longer authenticates the record, he is 
still required to prepare it [UCMJ, art. 
38(a)]. 

Copy of record: The accused in a trial 
by SCM will now also be entitled to re- 
ceive a copy of the record [UCM], art. 
54(a)], a privilege which the accused 
tried by GCM has had all along (AW 
111). In either case, the new provision 
is that the copy “shall be given to the 
accused as soon as authenticated”; de- 
mand for it is unnecessary. 

Brief on behalf of accused: Defense 
counsel now can really practice law; 
UCM], art. 38¢c), provides that “In 
every court-martial proceeding, the de- 
fense counsel may, in the event of con- 
viction, forward for attachment to the 
record of proceedings a brief of such 
matters as he feels should be considered 
in behalf of the accused on review, in- 
cluding any objection to the contents of 
the record which he may deem appro- 
priate.” 


To be concluded next month) 
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A SILVER PLATTER 


Colonel R. J. Pierce 


W., 1AT is the wisdom of the ages?” 
somebody asked the Sphinx. “Don't ex- 
pect too much,” was the reply. 

I thought of that when a younger of- 
ficer asked me what I considered the 
most important lesson every officer 
should learn. 

I'm no rival to the Sphinx in wisdom, 
and the Sphinx’s answer is probably the 
right one. But I stalled a bit and said, 
“There are a lot of important lessons. 
It's hard to single any one of them out.” 
But the young man insisted on pinning 
me down. So here is what I told him I 
thought it was. 

There was a Field Manual published 
on October 1, 1940—Infantry Field Man- 
ual: Organization and Tactics of Infan- 
try, The Rifle Battalion. It was numbered 
FM 7-5, and was, I believe, the last 
“Rifle Battalion” manual to bear that 
number. Subsequent revisions have been 
numbered FM 7-20, and in them much 
more than the number was changed. 

On the title page of the 1940 FM 7-5 
appeared these words: “Prepared under 
the direction of the Chief of Infantry.” 
The Chief was then Major General 
George A. Lynch, and he took the deep- 
est personal interest in the writing of 
that manual. 

In General Lynch’s manual—and we 
should certainly call it that—was this 
sentence: “Infantry commanders meet 
their responsibilities by intelligent antici- 
pation, timely decisions, plans, and or- 
ders; and supervision of execution.” (The 
italics are mine.) That statement con- 
stituted the first paragraph—“General” 

under a section headed, “Duties of 
Infantry Commanders in Combat.” 

It is especially significant that the 
words “in combat” did not appear in the 
sentence itself. For the writer was stating 
an all-time principle—a principle to be 
applied to infantry combat, but a vital 
one, too, at all other times. The sentence 
could well have read: “All commanders, 
at all times (in peace and war) meet all 
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Here's five rules for success that will carry you through any 


situation if you remember them and use them intelligently 


their responsibilities by intelligent antici- 
pation; by timely decisions, plans, and 
orders; by supervision of execution.” 

This is the meat of the most important 
lesson any officer or noncom can possibly 
learn. 

We can readily boil it down to a sim- 
ple check list: 

Anticipation 
Decision 
Plans 
Orders 
Supervision 

I always used the initials as a memory 
aid—one for each finger of the hand: 
ADPOS. 

Can you cite a single example, of 
peace or war, in which an ofhcer who 
was qualified to do a job but made a fail- 
ure of it, did not neglect one or more of 
those five essential items? You can think 
of dozens of instances—failures all the 
way from corporals to generals; involving 
squads and armies. And what is most 
important—both in peace and war. 

Let's look at a few examples in the 
smaller units and lower grades. 


In the European Theater during World 
War II a depleted rifle company was 
attacking through some extremely rough 
country—mountainous, broken, declivi- 
tous ground. Observation and available 
maps showed clearly, however, that the 
terrain of the next objective and the 
ground beyond it were much less rugged 
than the ground over which the company 
had been moving and would still en 
counter until it reached its objective. 

About halfway from the line of de 
parture to the objective, near the com- 
pany’s left boundary, was a stone build- 
ing. Reconnaissance had already re- 
vealed that some Germans were in the 
building with a few rifles and a machine 
gun. Their field of fire into the com- 
pany’s zone of action was limited. 

The rifle company commander ordered 
his reserve platoon leader to send out a 
small task force to the left of the left as- 


sault platoon and knock out the group 
in the stone building. He gave the pla- 
toon leader all the remaining bazooka- 
men of the company. He was to attack 
when the rest of the company attacked. 

The attack jumped off with the left- 
flank task force and assault platoons 
abreast. The task force worked its way 
rapidly into position and o yened up on 
the stone building with the bazookas. 
The Germans in it surrendered and were 
herded back to the reserve platoon. 

Meanwhile, the assault platoons con 
tinued to close on the original objective. 
They received considerable fire from it, 
but by fire and movement they finally 
took it without assistance. 

But within a few minutes, and before 
the reserve platoon had come up as or 
dered, several German tanks counter 
attacked the objective and overran the 
assault platoons. With no bazookas to 
meet the tanks the platoons were help 
The company commander sur 
rendered all troops on the objective. 

The company commander had been 
moving over rugged terrain for two or 
three days. He could still see the same 
kind of ground ahead of him as he de 
livered his last attack. On such ground 
he had not been bothered by enemy 
tanks. But the ground of the objective 
itself and the area on beyond it was 
fairly good terrain for tanks. And that 
fact should have caused him, the moment 
he knew it, to anticipate his probable 
need for bazookas as soon as he took the 
objective. He should have required the 
task force, or at least the bazookamen, to 
join the assault platoons as soon as they 
knocked out the stone building 


less. 


Axo THER example. Prior to the last 


war, a regiment was moving from its gar 


rison to an army maneuver. During 
three days on the roads and two days 
after arriving in the maneuver area as 
troops were assembling, the regiment was 
to be on garrison rations. 

After the first two days’ motor march 
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from garrison to maneuver area, it was 
discovered next morning that almost no 
food at all was available for the supper 
meal that night. As the regiment's ve- 
hicles began rolling from camp onto the 
road for the last day's march, a lieutenant 
of one of the battalions got orders to 
report to the regimental $-4. He was 
put in a sedan and told to join the head 
of the column. 

About half an hour later the S-4 of 

the regiment sped up in a sidecar and 
jumped into the sedan. For the first time, 
now, the lieutenant learned that he was 
“hereby appointed” regimental purchas- 
ing officer. The S-4 handed the lieuten- 
ant a fistful of company food require- 
ments and told him to get on ahead to 
the next campsite town, and buy the 
food there and deliver it to the camp 
site. He must get the food to camp in 
time to cook supper—and supper had 
been moved up one hour from the usual 
time because a baseball game had been 
arranged between the regimental team 
) and the team of the camp-site town right 
; after supper. 
; The lieutenant, now regimental pur- 
| chasing officer, asked for at least one 
; truck to deliver his purchases in, but the 
) S-4 told him to use civilian transporta- 
} tion. The lieutenant sped on ahead to 
the town, which was not much bigger 
than the regiment itself. 

With the herculean and willing help 
of local merchants and warehousemen, 
the purchasing officer accomplished his 
mission—almost. He stripped the stores 
and warehouses of the town (and two 
other near-by towns as well 
he required. 


of the items 


But the relatively enormous amount of 
bread that was needed made its collection 
difficult, and his delivery of that item was 
some twenty minutes late for supper. As 
a result the regimental purchasing officer 
was dressed down unmercifully by the 
regimental executive—the staff coordina 
tor (of all people! 

That evening, after the ball game, sol- 
diers going to town couldn’t buy a sand 
wich anywhere. No bread. The lieuten 
ant had bought every unsold loaf for 
miles around. 

Anticipation? 


Durinc an armored attack in World 
War II in the European Theater, a tank 
platoon, acting as reserve for an armored 
company, was moving forward behind 
the assault platoons. The next company 
on the left was ec heloned several hun 
dred yards to the rear. 

[he reserve platoon leader looked to 
his left at a small hill in the path of the 
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company on that flank. Several Germans 
were digging in on that particular hill 
and he could see other enemy soldiers 
moving around on it. He also observed 
what appeared to be a towed cannon 
approaching the hill. 

All this surprised the lieutenant be- 
cause reconnaissance had shown the hill 
to be unoccupied. In fact, his company’s 
assault platoons had already by-passed it. 

Thinking that this information should 
be relayed to the company on the left, 
the platoon leader tried to radio the news 
to his company commander as he himself 
proceeded forward in accordance with 
orders. But technical radio difficulties 
kept the message from getting through. 

By the time the tanks of the company 
on the left got near the hill, the enemy 
group there had two more guns in place 
and the whole position was ready. And 
the attack bogged down right there. 
Later the lieutenant’s own company had 
to swing around and capture the hill at 
the cost of several tank casualties. 

By his failure to attack at once while 
he had the enemy group on the hill at 
his mercy, that lieutenant joined the 
legion of those, high and low, who were 
not trained to recognize circumstances 
that call for a decision—and then make it. 


Durninc the Stateside training pe 


riod of a division in World War II, a bat 
talion duty officer was making an ordered 
inspection of his area a little after dark. 
He was in a hurry to get it done and go 
to a dance at the officers’ club. (He was 
allowed to go anywhere within reach of 
the post telephone, the number of which 
he must report to headquarters. ) 

As he made his rounds the officer 
noticed several soldiers, some staggering a 
little, entering one of the company areas, 
each carrying a bottle. “Maybe it’s Coca 
Cola,” he thought to himself. “Anyway, 
the CQ will handle them if they're up to 
mischief.” And he hurried on to the 
dance. But the stuff in the bottles was 
whiskey, and before the NCO in charge 
of quarters found out what was happen 
ing, he had a small-sized riot on_ his 
hands. 

The duty officer, too, had joined the 
Legion of Indecision. 

During some island fighting in the 
Pacific Theater, a rifle battalion had 
been advancing along the coast with the 
sea on its left. It was to resume the at 
tack at 0700. In the flat terrain to its 
front a wooded gully crossed the battal 
ion’s zone of action several hundred yards 
ahead. This ditch stretched from the 
ocean to three rather prominent knobs 
near the battalion’s right boundary. 


A platoon of five medium tanks was 
available to the battalion. They were 
now with the battalion reserve. Primarily 
because of rather extensive Japanese anti- 
tank mining, the only usable tank ground 
was a single-track railroad that ran 
straight ahead through the middle of the 
battalion’s zone and beyond. 

The artillery fire plan for the support- 
ing FA battalion called for a heavy 
concentration on the ditch area at 0700. 
After that the fire would roll forward on 
a time schedule. 

The attack jumped off promptly at 
0700. While the artillery pounded the 
ditch area, the assault infantry platoons 
advanced briskly about halfway to it. 
hen the artillery lifted to an area be- 
yond the ditch and near the beach. 

At once all hell let loose. The assault- 
ing riflemen received intense machine- 
gun and rifle fire from well concealed 
Japanese positions. Nobody could ad- 
vance. The few who tried were killed 
instantly. 

The battalion commander decided to 
send in the tanks. Because of radio fail- 
ure he had to send a runner, so it was 
about three hours before the tanks ar- 
rived. 

The five tanks advanced in column 
along the railroad right of way until they 
were about abreast of the infantry assault 
platoons. Then a steel rail fouled the 
tracks of the lead tank and all of them 
had to halt. In a short time a Jap anti- 
tank gun opened up from one of the 
knobs to the right front, drilling holes 
into the first two tanks in the column. 
The tanks backed out of the area, one of 
them dragging the fouled-up lead tank. 

The situation remained unchanged 
until 1700. By that time the engineers 
had cleared out the antitank mines and 
the three remaining tanks got up as far 
as the ditch. They found it swarming 
with Japanese, and then the slaughter 
began. About 150 Japs were killed and 
the rest so demoralized that the assault 
platoon riflemen were able to advance 
unhindered. They crossed the ditch and 
continued their advance. 

[he field artillery fire “plan” here was 
no plan at all. It was not flexible enough 
to get the fire back on the ditch area 
when the need for that fire suddenly be 
came vital again. No concentrations 
were . planned—and no arrangements 
made to call for them—on probable 
enemy antitank gun firing positions. So 
it took the supported battalion over ten 
hours to accomplish what could have 
been done in about an hour, had a good 
artillery fire plan been arranged. 

A post commander once started an ex- 
tensive building rehabilitation project. 
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Workmen were busy on buildings all 
over the post. Some sort of time-check 
and progress report became necessary. 

The post commander selected a lieu- 
tenant and gave him the job, in addition 
to his other duties, of going the rounds 
each morning when work began, verify- 
ing who was on which job and estimating 
the progress. Each day after making this 
check the lieutenant was to report back 
to his unit for his regular duties. 

After the second morning the post 
commander got a complaint from the 
lieutenant’s unit commander. He said 
that he was being deprived of his lieu- 
tenant for long periods. The post com- 
mander found that the lieutenant, in 
making his daily rounds, was simply 
wandering from project to project, often 
backtracking, without any system of in- 
spection. By mapping out his route on a 
post map, when told to do so, the lieu- 
tenant found he could make his rounds 
in half the time he had been using. 

So the lieutenant learned about the 
usefulness of advance planning. 


A. L of us have seen so many instances 
of faulty orders, perhaps including some 
of our own, that I hesitate to cite any 
here. But here is one brief example that 
happened during a village fight in Eu- 
rope. 

An armored platoon leader said to a 
tanker (in describing a German self- 
propelled gun to be attacked): “There 
is a Kraut tank behind the third building 
down the street to the west.” 

But there were buildings on both sides 
of the street and of course the tanker 
picked the one on the wrong side. 

You acquire the basic ability to give 
good orders by training yourself to think 
clearly, and to speak and write so as to 
allow for no possible misunderstanding. 


Ex ampLes of faulty supervision 
abound. And the excuses often given are 
usually irritating. “I told Sergeant Jones 


to do it.” “I ordered it done.” The re- 
sponsibility buck-passer never fools any- 
one, not even himself. 

All anticipation, decision, plans, and 
orders are pointed at just one thing: 
action. If the ordered action is not taken, 
what went before is futile. Proper su 
pervision properly arranged is the only 
way to insure that an ordered action is 
taken. 

The chance of failure, in combat or 
peace, would be greatly reduced if all 
officers memorized General Lynch's 
check list, and applied it always in their 
daily tasks throughout their careers. We 
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follow a similar procedure in our “esti- 
mate of the situation” and our “five- 
paragraph field order,” to make certain 
nothing is overlooked or slighted. 

But here is a simple check list that ap- 
plies to everything we do—from our 
peacetime assigned routine and special 
tasks to our combat missions. 

Subsequent to General Lynch’s FM 
7-5, 1940, several revisions of the manual 
have appeared. As nearly as I have been 
able to ascertain, the following is briefly 
what happened to the check list (which 
I shall refer to as the “appos idea” for a 
convenient handle). Let us remember 
that the statement in the old FM 7-5 
applied to all (infantry) commanders. 

The appos idea, but with “anticipa- 
tion” omitted, has been applied specih- 
cally to the battalion and regimental 
commander only in the latest FMs. It is 
not given in full to the company com- 
mander, and to the platoon leader it is 
not given at all. And Field Service Regu- 
lations (FM 100-5) does not contain the 
Appos idea as such. 

Where it is omitted in the manuals, 
anticipation should be put back in. A 
qualified officer who has been taught the 
need for intelligent anticipation, and 
who has daily trained himself to do it, 
will do more than avoid getting caught 
with his pants down. During combat he 
will be greatly helped to sound decisions 
made at the right time. Having received 
an operations order, he will make a sound 
plan and good alternate plans. That will 
give him the basis for issuing good or- 
ders. His supervision of execution will 
be well arranged, and it will be a full 
follow-up. 

Just as decision affects plans affects 
orders affects supervision, so anticipation 
affects them all. All leaders should be 
thoroughly trained in it. 

The entire appos idea should be pre 
scribed for all officers, not only for young 
leaders in training. Current Command 
and General Staff College thought on 
the subject of staff action includes: 

(1) Commander's concept. 

(2) Preliminary staff estimates. 

3.) Commander’s decision. 

4) Staff procedure to carry out de 
cision. 

°5) Orders. 

6) Supervision. 

[his is followed almost immediately 
by: “In a small unit with no staff the 
commander performs each step himself.” 

So says Leavenworth about units with 
out staffs; i.e., companies, batteries, 
troops, platoons, sections, and squads. 
The commanders are captains, lieuten 
ants, and sergeants. 

In his Field Manual General Lynch 


gave us, on a silver platter, a simple, 
workable method to aid us at all times in 
meeting all our responsibilities. 


Tue young man who asked me the 
question I mentioned at the beginning of 
this article happened to be an antiaircraft 
officer. But = reply would have been 
the same to any prospective leader of any 
branch whatever. 

(1) Teach yourself intelligent antici- 
pation. Regarding each of your duties, 
turn your attention to all phases of the 
future from right now on as far ahead as 
you can foresee. Visualize everything 
that might happen to hinder your job 
and what can be done to better the job. 

(2) Learn to recognize the proper 
moment for your decision. Don't allow a 
very gradually developing situation to 
lull you into lazy thinking. Constantly 
and deliberately keep on asking yourself, 
“Is a decision required here?” Don't 
jump the gun, but if the iron is hot, 
strike. Train yourself to take this men- 
tal action quickly when an emergency 
develops or a situation abruptly changes. 

(3) Train yourself to make a sound 
plan for any duty assigned you. If you 
are going to use it yourself, make your 
plan in considerable detail. In planning 
actions to be taken by your subordinates, 
keep the details down to a minimum. 
Make alternate plans to meet possible 
changes indicated by your already ap 
plied intelligent anticipation. Keep all 
your plans as flexible as possible. And 
above all, get your plans ready in time. 

4) Every day keep trying always to 
speak and write so you cannot possibly 
be misunderstood. Let some thought 
precede your words. A moment of silence 
on your part is far better than a hasty 
version of a half-formed idea. Your 
speaking and writing habits are bound to 
show up in your orders. Troop schools, 
training literature, and experience should 
teach you everything else. Always add 
up all the time your subordinates are go- 
ing to need, and give your orders in 
plenty of time to allow for the total. 

(5) But your most important job is 
supervision. Train yourself constantly to 
it. Begin supervision early enough so 
if things go wrong you can make cor 
rections. The purpose of your supervision 
is more to assist than prod. In arranging 
for supervision during an action, the 
commander should himself go to the 
point which the tactical situation indi 
cates is likely to be the most critical spot. 

Now memorize the key words of the 
check list. Assign one letter of appos 
to each finger of your hand, and start 
using them nou 
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“Whatever is done in an army should always aim at in- 
creasing and strengthening its moral power.”’ Does that in- 


COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Tue first half of this article appeared in last month's Combat 
Forces Journal. In this concluding installment Colonel Marshall 
writes that we cannot get the greater mobility that we must have 
until doctrines are adopted which will bring new vitality to the 
average soldier's orientation and indoctrination. 


THE SOURCE OF PRESSURE 


Tuere is nothing original or radical in the proposal 
that for the good of the state, the moral resolution of mili- 
tary forces is fostered best by turning from dreams of 
quiet contentment and the easy life to thought of over- 
coming ef great obstacles. The late Justice Holmes was 
thinking not only of battle but of what is needed to keep 
an army fit during peace when he said: “The song for the 
soldier is a war song.” If we are speaking of character, 
then it is perfectly true that whatever goes to build up the 
man as a civilian goes to build up the man as a soldier. 

At the heart of all sound teaching through the centuries, 
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be moved, fed, quartered—and protected from a spoiled soldiery? 


NATION 


Luxuries don’t create more will to win in those who man the guns 


whether within military institutions or without, has dwelt 
the simple idea that every vigorous man needs some 
kind of contest, some realization of resistance overcome, 
before he can feel that he is making the best use of his 
faculties. 
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Nothing is too good for the boys. Not even Ann Sheridan 
giving her all to a receptive member of Merrill's Marauders. 
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But we can’t drop the subject at that point. The 
parallel does not extend indefinitely. The school of the 
soldier is a postgraduate course because the ultimate 
purpose of any fighting establishment makes a far sterner 
requirement of its individuals than is asked of other 
men. Finally, that something which has to be added—the 
placing of the line of duty above the line of self-interest 
—is all that distinguishes the soldier from the civilian. 
And if that aspect of military education is slighted for 
any reason, the nation has lost its main hold on security. 


I, is right and natural that in a period of vast changes 
in weapon power and methods of warfare, new standards 
of discipline should emerge from the old. The need for 
a better educated soldier with a higher measure of initia- 
tive is clear enough. But the best use will not be made of 
such men unless the military establishment holds fast to 
those ideals and objectives which differentiate it from the 
body of the public. That is easily enough stated, but it is 
very hard to do. 

In our times, we have permitted military thinking to 
become clouded by what social workers, psychiatrists, 
business counsel, public-relations advisers and morale 
experts have to say about what is proper in an army or 
ganized according to American standards, meaning the 
standards which are upheld in American institutions of a 
quite different nature. The military leader has become an 
unhappy worrier, confused and buffeted between rival 
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ae 
The Age of Motor Vehicles Unlimited brought a glut of 
supplies to the rear—but not to the front-line soldiers. 


groups of medicine men, each vending some special 
magic. He is told that a new order has arisen, that the 
rising generation is somehow different, that industrial 
change has revolutionized the military problem, that 
how he is presented to the public cuts more ice than 
what he really is and how he thinks, and that modern 
science and business methodology can rub a lamp and 
come up with the perfect answer to every age-old military 
problem. 

Simply to cut through part of this murk, I suggest that 
the pressure upon the Army in time of war (and 
peace) to duplicate all of the comforts, habits and usages 
of civilian living does not derive mainly from social causes 
or from what the rank-and-file demand because of what 
they have experienced in a different environment. Its 
mainspring is the commercial research for a profitable 
market. 

From the viewpoint of the businessman, and of his 
particular friends in political life, the wartime Army is a 
great business institution, and a shining mark for the 
sale of any product which can be given even the pale 
shadow of a legitimate purpose. They press upon com- 
mand to accept all manner of things which it would not 
normally consider. Public sentiment—“nothing is too 
good for the boys’”—moves in the same direction. That 
these pressures are hard to resist is well understood by 
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everyone who was familiar with the World War II at- 
mosphere in Washington. That they are ever likely to 
become less is a wishful thought hardly sustained by the 
passage of postwar events. In 1943, one of the lesser poets 
of the Pentagon expressed his feelings on this subject in 
the following lines: 


You said it, Buddy! 
It’s a wonderful army, 
Today our sons-o-guns 
Overwhelmed Messina. 


And now excuse me: 
I have to study— 

Gee how it charms me! 
Six easy lessons 

On the ocarina. 


The Army had purchased a supply of ocarinas for the 
amusement of its personnel. Then it had published a 
booklet of instruction on ocarina playing so that there 
would be less chance of the tootler being pitched on his 
ear into the company street, though I suggest that this 
last step was an error, for at least the pitch might have 
toughened the boy. 





INTER-SERVICE RIVALRY 











H. JWEVER, the call for a tidal change in our thinking 


and method of control cannot be effectively answered in 
terms of a reform within one service only. The evil is 
rooted partly in the senseless competition between the 
armed services in arranging special privileges and com 
forts for their separate forces when engaged in joint opera- 
tions. Without contributing vitally to the general morale, 
it serves to increase the load of war well beyond safe 
limits. 

Consider what happened all too frequently in Pacific 
operations during World War II! The Army went ashore 
relatively light even when setting up a garrison opera- 
tion. Because of the shortage of shipping space the men 
slept on the ground, with a blanket or so and a shelter 
half; they cut foliage for bedding. This would all have 
been tolerable if a Nav y or Seabee unit had not set up 
next door with cots for sleeping, good housing and a 
ship’s store, complete with free beer. (Though it may 
have happened the other way, with the Navy taking the 
spitty end of the stick, I never heard of it.) The soldier 
compared his own lack of luxury and skinned-down in- 
stallations with the luck of the people next door. The 
result was the demoralization of the service which felt 
itself discriminated against by higher authority, and 
forced by the country to suffer unnecessary hardship. In 
the beginning the Army had stuck to the policy of ship 
ping luxury goods only when there was stowage space 
beyond that required for essential military cargo. It was 
soon compelled to depart from this sound principle and 
give shipping priority to welfare goods. The load con 
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tinued to increase as one service vied with another in 
trying to make its men feel especially favored. That we 
did not pay an exorbitant price for this encumbering 
weight was only because we were meeting an enemy al- 
ready short of shipping and other resources. 

The same thing would happen again in joint opera- 
tions unless there were established in peacetime a mecha 
nism for standardizing and equalizing the shore arrange- 
ments and privileges of the services wherever they 
operate together in war. What the Navy does for its 
men aboard ship is quite another matter; the rule should 
be equal conditions for all Americans engaged in joint 
service. Moreover, all should proceed on the assumption 
that the more men’s minds are pointed toward the main 
object—the destruction of the enemy—the less will be the 
cry for lollipops. 





WEIGHT AND MOVEMENT 











Berore Grant started after Lee in 1864, he had to 
clean house on the baggage his Army of the Potomac 
carried. Sherman did the same thing to Grant's own 
Western troops before going after Joe Johnston in the 
campaign before Atlanta. Until the very recent period 
of motorization in war, the great tacticians have all known 
that keeping an army light meant fire mobility. No one 
would dispute the ele smentary point that if a man is over 
burdened, he can’t move and will soon wear out. Motori 
zation has not changed this quality in man nor has it 
proved the universal solvent of the basic fire problem. 

During the centuries when supply transport could not 
move forward even as fast as a man could walk, and the 
largest vehicle in the regimental train was a horse-drawn 
cart with perhaps 1% tons of cargo, it was clearly to be 
seen why the whole army had to travel light if the line 
was to conserve its fighting powers. There could be no 
shuttle back and forth, no quick resupply. Battle turned 
on what could be carried forward initially. Armies 
stripped down when they moved to attack. The alterna- 
tives were to risk defeat for want of an extra musket -or 
else to founder. 

But with the coming of the Age of Motor Vehicles 
Unlimited, soldiers began to think that the facts of life 
had diametrically changed. The possibilities of the new 
form of transport and of hard-surfaced road systems ap 
peared to have no limit. The thing to be done was to 
gear all military concepts, both moral and material, to the 
speed and capacity of these new chariots. What hap 
pened? Only that the pressing danger of supply short 
age which was characteristic of the era when tactics had 
to be based on the horse was exchanged for the evil of a 
continuing glut of supply, threatening to superinduce a 
wholly new form of military paralysis. Reversing the tale 
of the hoopsnake, the tail of the army began to swallow 
the head. 

More mobile capacity meant that more supply could go 
forward more rapidly to troops—or so it seemed. But the 
end of it was that there were fewer troops in the combat 
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area, and more vehicles had to be brought in to move 
greater quantities of supplies to the ever-increasing num- 
ber of soldiers cluttering up the rear. 

And by the hundreds of thousands these men felt more 
or less clearly that the duties they were doing, the time 
they were marking, wasn’t even incidental to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, with the result that many became unwill- 
ing and malcontent. 

So Special Services was brought in to relieve these 
men from boredom. But to make that possible came more 
troops, more supply, more vehicles to move the supply, 
more crews to maintain the vehicles—and still more men 
to get bored. The net effect was to drain fighting power 
away from the force as a whole, not only through sapping 
its moral strength, but assigning tens of thousands of 
men—enough to have made a national combat reserve 
—-to unnecessary duties in the rear areas 


Orn December 1, 1945, near midnight, I stopped to talk 
to a Negro sentry who was walking post around a moun- 
tainous dump of medical supplies at Carentan, France, a 
few minutes drive from Utah Beach. I asked him how 
long the dump had been there. “Since three weeks after 
the invasion.” How long had he been doing guard duty at 
this point? “Since three weeks after the invasion.” Had 
anything been removed from the pile in that time? 
“Maybe, but it was so long ago that I've forgotten.’ 

And there he was, one poor soldier who had started 
walking around a pile of pills and bandages while the 
war was still within hearing distance. And he had kept 
on walking around it for a full year and a half—till long 
after the guns had at last gone silent on the plains of 
Bohemia. 

That soldier was one victim of the system. The other 
victim was the combat army as a whole. We tacitly ad- 
mitted that much when the worst clutch of the war came 
on us—when the German enemy advanced into the 
Ardennes. Then we began to repair the manpower de- 
ficiencies of the front by finding reinforcements in the 
manpower surplus of the rear. 

Defenders of the system can say this wasn’t so. They 
can say we were suddenly confronted with a desperate 
situation that required the SOS to make a heroic sacrifice. 
But those who have studied carefully and objectively that 
overstuffed rear will reply that it was far too ponderous 
all the time. 

All this was not the fault of any single general or divi 
sion of the staff. The SOS was no more to blame for it 
than the combat army. The two are simply Siamese 
twins. They may think with different brains but they 


pulse with the same bloodstream. And whatever hurts 


the health of one immediately affects the well-being of 
the other. When the front operates as if no sensible lim 
its should ever be placed upon its demands, there will 
always be excessive wastage at the rear. 


And the thing 
The only difference is 
that at the rear, the extravagance is of a different kind, 
and much more obvious. 


works also the other way around. 


There is one big reason for a drastic change in our 
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thinking and planning. If war comes again, any one serv- 
ice may at some time be in position to strike the decisive 
blow. But if the tide were to go against us as it did late 
in the last war, only the Army would be in a position to 
win—or lose. 





ESSENTIALS OF MOBILITY 











How to cut the Gordian knot of our supply? Only by 
a clean stroke. All war is waste and we ar by nature 
earth's most wasteful people. But since all of our other 
frontiers are gone, the Army should attempt to lead our 
people to understand the values that history warns are 
essential to their preservation. The vast size of the under- 
taking is plain. It would mean that the Army must con- 
tend directly against certain main currents of our national 
life instead of submitting to them with little reckoning of 
the far consequences. But the stakes are higher today 
than any an army ever confronted. 

There is always an outcry for economy in the armed 
services. But the need is not for dollar- saving but for 
truly increasing our fighting power even though the cost 
is somewhat greater. 

True economy within an army means that all of its 
processes and doctrine are shaped toward the utmost 
conservation of the powers that fit it for war. Because of 
political pressures, if for no other reason, it is exceedingly 
difficult to reach this ideal state. Paradoxically, it is only 
when the Army has a truly military posture that its politi 
cal position becomes invulnerable. Its appeal to the 
nation is greatest when it has an assurance of inner 
strength. 

Only by centering our sights on the target can we hope 
first to bracket and then hit it. A just pride in what the 
Army has accomplished ever invokes the need to look 
for improvement. It is time to despair of an institution 
when those who serve it, and profess to love it, no longer 
challenge their own system, or become less critical than 
those who speak with the valor of ignorance 


Tue strength we need, and the objects we should be 
seeking, are well summed up in words once said by Mar- 
shal Foch, “We are not more numerous but we shall beat 
you because of our planning; we shall have greater num- 
bers at the decisive point. By our character, our energy, 
our knowledge, our use of weapons, we shall succeed in 


raising our morale and in breaking down yours.” In the 
final balance, whether it is a man or a nation, a mobile 
and successful strategy is only the result of character and 
common sense. 

We are motorized as no great power has ever been or 
is likely to become in our time. Back of this transport is 
an industrial plant of unrivaled capacity. We have com 
mand of the seas. And with these advantages, we have 
no need to pile up vast reserves of supply, either during 
war or in advance of war. Such dead weight is an “Old 
Man of the Sea” upon our back, strangulating invention 
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and modernization and preventing the efficient assign- 
ment of priorities. 

In the end, it defeats its own military purpose. For 
when a supply system operates according to the rule that 
everywhere there must be more than enough of every- 
thing, the chance greatly diminishes that command will 
be able to put its hands on the really vital thing, in suf- 
ficient quantity, at a decisive point, in the hour of crisis. 
Economy of forces operates in the sphere of supply just as 
relentlessly as it does in its application to the striking 
forces. 

In the age of total warfare, extravagance in a national 
concept of war, or in the operations of a national mili- 
tary system, will beget extravagance in the operations of 
a field division or a rifle squad. Whatever is manufac- 
tured beyond what is likely to be needed, whatever is 
put into the supply pipeline that might have been elimi- 
nated at no cost to the army’s hitting power, inevitably 
decreases the volume of fire delivered against the enemy 
—lessens the chance of victory. Such waste of force is a 
depreciation of capital which, even should it not lead to 
deteat, must of necessity be carried as a debit into the 
peace that follows war. 

The greater becomes the mobility and carrying capacity 
of an army’s transport system, the stronger becomes the 
necessity for keeping the supply system fluid, for reduc- 
ing surpluses all along the ot from the factory to the 
front, and for G-4’s learning to sleep without dreaming 
of disaster because he has no strategic reserve. 


In industry or in military organization, what is the final 
justification for putting more money into an improved 
transportation system? Simply that it is the best way. to 
forestall the waste that comes of warehousing, stockpiling 
and deterioration of goods. To develop yet greater road 
speed and dependability in military transport serves a 
valid strategic purpose only in the measure that it enables 
us to reduce the supply burden. It simply defeats its own 
ends if it finally bui Nae up supply volume until it chokes 
movement and drains the fighting line of needed man- 
power. Tactical strength depends on fighting power 
based on freedom to supply the combat troops. But over- 
supply will as surely stifle that freedom as overproduction 
will impair the prosperity of a civilian economy. 

Only the matériel moved and used contributes to suc- 
cess in war. That which remains stored is a gift to the 
enemy. 

Highly mobile advanced bases, field bases that scarcely 
need to resort to dumping, ports that measure their ca- 
pacity in the speed ofthe turn-around of the carriers in 
both directions, maintenance crews as adept with a 
tommy gun as with a grease gun—these things mean the 
kind of strategic mobility the future requires. 

It is said that we are entering an era of area warfare, 
and that at last the old alignments are gone forever. 
Fronts may be anywhere; guerrilla warfare will be the 
normal order. Any link in the communications zone will 
be in danger of being overrun. 

These same prophecies were made prior to World 
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War II. In the event, they proved to be only about half 
true. On the Eastern Front, the war had essentially these 
characteristics, not because the Communists believe in 
fighting that way, as Walter Lippmann has said, but be- 

cause of the tremendous expanse of frontiers and the im- 
pact of the new weapons on movement and general secur- 
ity. That it did not happen in the West was largely a 
matter of extension; it was still possible to operate in 
terms of the flankless front. 


I: however, the war of the future is more like the op- 
erations between Germany and Russia as to general 
deployments and irregular tactics, than like our own op- 
erations of World War II, then all I have said here goes 
double. 

The more fluid the form of war, the more necessary it 
is for flexibility to be the main characteristic both of the 
machinery and the training doctrine. That is the logical 
counter to the increased range and killing power of 
today’s decisive weapons. As the threat rises against all 
rear installations, wholly new requirements will be im- 
posed on military organization. And chief among them 
that all soldiers be trained for fighting—that the rear be 
supplied with mobile counteroffensive power—and that 
the structure of the rear avoid massiveness, and acquire 
a new mobility. 

It has been said further that we will not approach the 
ideal in strategic mobility until all hitting forces of the 
ground are made air transportable. There have been 
weighty recommendations that the Army proceed toward 
this end. We can question this on two grounds. First, 
the character of a national defense is based primarily on 
what is needed to secure the interior and its outpost line, 
including overseas bases. No nation, other than an ag 
gressor pointing toward war at an already predetermined 
hour, can afford the waste entailed in organizing 
whole national military establishment toward the strategy 
of intercepting a major enemy force at great distance and 
decisively beating it down. The second objection is that 
it discounts the one supreme logistical advantage the 
United States possesses in the power competition—the 
unchallenged superiority of its sea forces. 

These objections aside, however, there is certainly no 
argument against the proposal that the more air trans 
portable we become, the more necessary it is that we 
radically reduce the weight of our baggage. 





TOWARD GREATER MOBILITY 











T 11S has been but a surface discussion of changes to 


bring us greater mobility. All are ee parts of one 
general cycle, e asily stated but hard to do. To bring them 
off would call for more inspired sweat than any reform 
ever undertaken by any military organization at any time. 
Always, in writing ‘about mobility in military forces, 
there is a strong urge to write of the qualities of mind 
that are needed in the individual man if he is to be ever 
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ready to get on his horse and go. I have resisted that 
temptation mainly because I feel it is starting at the 
wrong end. - 

The big need is for a more mobile doctrine handed 
down from on high. We need a doctrine that will reach 
into every corner of the military establishment—one that 
not only sets new objectives for our hitting, supply and 
transport forces, but that brings new vitality to the 
average soldier's orientation and indoctrination. If we 
can get that, we can produce more mobile soldiers, and 
we will not have to be so introspective about the qualities 
needed in junior leaders to give troops imagination and 
self-starting initiative. Better troops are the natural prod- 
uct of a more efficient examination of the nature of men, 
and of searching how to mould that nature to the military 
object in war. 

No matter what Napoleon or Foch said about the rela- 
tion of the material to the moral forces in war, they need 
mainly to be considered as one indivisible whole. The 
efficient conservation of men’s powers, from which flows 
morale, can come only of an equal efficiency in the use of 
all material resources. That is the foundation of national 
military strength. There must be, too, inspired and 
imaginative leading. But this vital spark is fanned only 
when military ideals are put uppermost, and when ranks 
are at all times conscious that they are serving within a 
highly efficient institution. 


Ever since the close of World War II, we have pressed 
research on how to develop greater power in the more 
decisive weapons. As I see it, this is the lesser of our two 
problems in the effort to build a firm security for the 
United States. The greater is how to develop stronger 
and more willing power in the man behind the gun. 
Should war come again, that would be the point of great 
est vulnerability in our defenses. To consider well the 
steps we could now take might avert the very danger we 
fear. The well-being of any people living under a free 
system comes from the measures they take to keep them 
selves strong rather than from what they do to weaken 
their possible enemies. 

here are words already in print that have particular 
application to this problem. 


The people had always concentrated on material ques 
tions. They thought that the offensive power of the 
enemy would be broken by the defensive action of new 
and terrible weapons. They ruined in that way the spirit 
of their Army. That is what chiefly weighed in the scale. 
Whatever is done in an army should always aim at in 
creasing and strengthening its moral power. 


That passage may sound like a knell tolled today over 
the possibilities of a dread tomorrow, but it was penned 
by Von der Goltz in explaining why the Germans had 
beaten the French in 1870. But no truer words have 
been said by any of the later prophets. Until the day the 
push button at last arrives, and war can be won with the 
pressure of a finger, the last sentence of that quotation is 
ever the main line of strength for all military forces. 
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) it sometimes is. 


PLAIN ENGLISH 


| ree 
Wii 


Lieutenant Colonel Harry W. Stephenson, Jr. 


This is an article about plain English. 
It tells what's being done to make more 
readable training literature. It also has 
some suggestions for your writing—sug- 
gestions based on The Infantry School's 
writing policies. 

The Infantry School’s manuals and 
articles are written and edited by Army 
officers. This military writing is not (Cex- 
cept in the case of a certain type of 
article) intended to be dramatic and ex- 
citing. The manuals have no plot and 
characterization. Their one purpose is to 
} give you military knowledge in plain lan 
guage. 

That’s the School’s job—getting the 
material down in_ easy-to-understand 
; English. You'd be surprised how difficult 
Later in this article 
} you'll see examples of the progress we 
| hope we're making. 

Here is an extract from the December 
) 1949 Infantry Journal's editorial on The 
) Infantry School's writing: 

“Two things we learned at Benning 
that struck the most responsive chord 
when we reported it to the Journal staff 
were these: The Infantry School has 
the deepest interest in modernizing its 
writing and getting out of the old rut of 
dull ‘ofhcial’ phraseology. 

‘Official’ writing can be a any kind of 
writing, good as well as bad. Its writers, 
to apply an old but just legal comment, 
have always been able, unable, or lam- 
entable. The stuff turned out and 
officially printed and distributed can be 
readable, unreadable, or miserable. But 
we found the School intent on greater 
readability—found it turning to Rudolf 
Flesch’s, The Art of Plain Talk and his 
even better new book, The Art of Read- 
able Writing,’ as the best modern guides 
to American writing. 
*From the Infaniry Sch 
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Here’s what's being done to make our training poop more 


readable. It'll give you ideas on improving your own writing. 


“Plain writing is not just a fanaticism 
of ours. We argue for it, plead for it, 
pray for it, because it will make a better 
Army. It could save millions of man- 
hours per year. But above all, it could 
make the learning of all military knowl- 
edge easier and faster and more inter- 
esting.’ 

And so it could. 
to wade through, 
stand, a stiff, formal, wordy, verbose, 
cluttered, vague, ambiguous, article or 
document? The words for such work are 
“gobbledygook” and “Federalese.” Those 
who write it may not do much harm in 
civil life, where people can read it or let 
it alone. But in the Army its practition- 
ers obstruct knowledge like a blindfold 
obstructs vision. 

Soon you will be using new and re- 
cently revised field manuals that are 
more readable. The material in them 
has been reworked 3 to 5 times. Un- 
necessary words have been deleted; so 
have statements that lend themselves to 
more than one interpretation—an old 
bugaboo. Here are some examples, Old 
and New. See which you like better. 


OLD 
FM 23-30—HAND AND RIFLE GRE 
NALD'ES—ROCKET, AT, HE, 2.36- 
Inch. (14 February 1944.) 


. TYPES. Hand grenades are di 
vided into the following types: 

a. Fragmentation grenades, contain 
ing an explosive charge in a body de- 
signed to fragment with the action of 
the bursting charge. 

b. Offensive grenades, containing a 
high explosive charge in a paper body, 
designed for demolition effect. 

c. Chemical grenades, containing a 
chemical agent which produce a toxic or 
irritant physiological effect, a screening 
or signal smoke, an incendiary action, or 
any combination of these. 

d. Practice grenades, containing a re 
duced charge, to simulate fragmentation 
grenades. 

Training grenades, containing no 
explosive or chemical.” 

*The Art of Plain Talk, 1946, price $2.50, 
and The Art of Readable Writing, 1949, price 
$3.00, both published by Harver and Brothers, 
New York. (The Combat Forces Book Service 
has these in stock.) 


Have you ever tried 
much less under- 


NEW 


FM 23-30—HAND AND RIFLE GRE- 
NADES (April 1949) 


“2. WHAT IS A GRENADE? A 
grenade is a small bomb. (See Figure 
2.) It may be filled with either explo- 
sives or chemicals, or it may be an empty 
chamber used for practice in throwing 
Cais grenades ). 

Hand grenades are of various sizes, 
shapes, and types. The type of hand 
grenade you select to use depends on 
what you want the grenade to do. 

If you want an effe ct like the explo- 
sion of a shell, you use a FRAGMEN- 
TATION grenade. When this grenade 
explodes, it hurls pieces of metal frag- 
ments around an area of about 30-foot 
radius. The grenade shown in Figure 2 
is a fragmentation grenade. 

If you want an effect like the explod- 

of dynamite, you use an OFFEN- 
SIVE grenade. As shown in Figure 3, 
the OFFENSIVE grenade is nothing 
more than a small package of explosive 
with a fuze attached 

If you want to set fire to something, 
or if you want to use gases or smoke, 
then your choice is a CHEMICAL 
grenade. As shown in Figure 4, the 
CHEMICAL grenade is a small con- 
tainer filled with chemicals and has a 
fuze attached. 

Later we will discuss in detail the in- 
dividual types of grenades. 

So we can better understand how all 
grenades do their jobs, let us take a look 
at their three main parts.” 


OLD 
FM 7-30—SUPPLY AND EVACUA- 
TION—THE INFANTRY REGI- 
MENT; SERVICE COMPANY AND 
MEDICAL DETACHMENT (1 June 
1944): 


32. EXPLOITATION AND BAT- 
TLEFIELD RECOVERY. a. General. 
Weapons, equipment and material, per- 
taining to Soa enemy and _ friendly 
troops which are disabled, partially worn 
out, captured or abandoned, must be 
placed in supply and maintenance chan- 
nels in order that this material can be 
used immediately, or be repaired and re- 
issued. Besides making available con- 
siderable quantities of supplies for re- 
issue, such action conserves equipment 
and material and lessens the burden on 
transportation and supply systems. . . .” 
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NEW 
FM 7-30—SERVICE AND MEDICAL 
COMPANIES INFANTRY REGI- 
MENT (September 1949): 


“47. BATTLEFIELD SALVAGE 
AND EVACUATION. a. Unit com- 
manders are responsible for salvage dis- 
cipline. This includes gathering and 
moving salvage to collecting points, 
which are located along supply routes. 
Troops collect damaged, discarded, aban- 
doned, or captured property and equip- 
ment. Items in excess of unit needs are 
turned in to supply agencies. The col- 
lection of salvage makes substantial 
quantities of arms, equipment, and sup- 
plies available for reissue, and this re- 
duces loads on the supply and transpor- 
tation facilities. . 


OLD 
FM 21-75—SCOUTING, 
LING, 


PATROL- 
AND SNIPING (6 February 
1944): 


‘1. IMPORTANCE. Commanders 
must have accurate, detailed, and timely 
information about the enemy, the terrain 
and neighboring troops for successful 
combat. Well trained scouts and capa- 
bly led patrols are among the agencies 
which furnish them such information.” 

NEW 
Draft FM 21-75—COMBAT TRAIN- 
ING OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOL- 
DIER AND PATROLLING (Not yet 
printed): 

“PURPOSE AND 
P. r rl 

This is a guide for you, the soldier, 
anole ss of your arm or service. It ex 
plains how to go about your duties as a 
soldier in daylight and darkness. It 
shows you how to protect and preserve 
your health and how to see at night. 
also teaches you the technique of sniping 
and shows how combat intelligence 
helps you. It explains how to write a 
message and how to be a messenger.” 


SCOPE OF 


We think you'll agree that the NEW 
versions are easier to read and follow. 
This is because the language is simpler 
and talks right at you. You have a feel: 
ing of being let in on something. Many 
more OLD and NEW examples could 
be printed here, but three are enough to 
make the point. 


WW: AT brought about this change? 


In late 1947, The Infantry School started 
revising many of its tactical manuals, and 
it was decided that language and style 
would be simplified and would follow 
comparable civilian methods those to 
which the reader was already accustomed 
in magazine and articles. And 
then, in June 1948, General Devers, 
Chief of Army Field Forces, directed that 
training literature be clear and under- 
standable to the readers for whom it was 
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stories 


intended. He recommended Flesch’s 
book, The Art of Plain Talk, as a guide. 
This book and The Art of Readable 
Writing are very helpful guides. Here 
are some common-sense statements from 
them. 

* 

The more syllables there are in a word, 
the harder it is to understand. 

ia 

The more words there are in a sen- 
tence, the harder it is to read and under- 
stand that sentence. 

* 

The more words about people there are 
in a passage, the more interesting it is to 
read. 

* 

The more sentences addressed to an 
audience there are in a passage, the more 
interesting it is to read. 


Firscu shows you how to measure 
your writing’s readability. For example, 
STANDARD style writing can be un 
derstood by 83 per cent of the people 
-those with eighth grade education or 
its equivalent. STANDARD writing 
average 17 words per sentence and 147 
syllables per 100 words. 

The Infantry School has a writing 
SOP to guide its writers. Here are parts 
of it: 

* 

We don’t write down to anybody, and 
we don’t write up to anybody. We 
clearly and simply express thought so 
that it can be understood equally well by 
both private and general, by eighth grad 
ers and college graduates. 





A Better Way fo Say It 
Here’s an additional list of expres- 
sions found in formal military writ 
ing. In each case there is a simpler 
word or words which will express the 
thought more clearly and improve 
readability. Write in the word or 
words you think say the same thing 
better. The “approved solution” taken 
from The pleas School’s writing 
SOP will be found on page 42. 
1 ) transmit warning 

are clearly indicated . .. . 

prior to 

component parts . . 

contemplate 

visual reconnaissance . . 

personnel ‘ 

is responsible 

tor sslassine 

insofar as .... 

the fullest — 

extent coee 

for the reason tha ais 

in accordance with 











Ifa simple, well known word will do 
it, use it. This improves readability. The 
following is a guide only: (Complete list 
covers several ) 
INSTEAD OL THIS 
takes appropriate measures 
afford an opportunity 
deliver an assault 
initiate 
with the exception of 
with due regard for safety 

precautions 
in a manner similar to that 
in compliance with order from 

a commander omit (presumed ) 
take whatever steps are 

necessary do 
in a situation which when 

* 


TRY THIS 
acts; does 
allow 
assault 
begin 


except 


for safety 


like 


The excessive use of must, will, and 
should is monotonous, and lessens the 
clarity and force of what you are writing. 
Use uncomplicated sentences that state 
fact in the active voice. 

* 

Usually, several rewrites are necessary 
to achieve clear, concise text. Consider 
ing the number of people who will read 
and study military training literature, 
your time will be well spent. 

* 

There is a lot more to The Infantry 
School’s writing SOP, but enough has 
been set down here to give you the idea. 

If you want a free copy of the 15-page 
Infantry School Writing SOP, drop a 
line to the Quarterly editor. You'll get 
one by return mail. ) 


THE FUTURE OF PLAIN 
ENGLISH 
Now you know about plain English 
and The Infantry School's writing poli 
cies. Start using plain readable English 
in your own writing and watch the 
improvement. Just remember to: 


KEEP YOUR SENTENCES 
SHORT. 

WRITE SPOKEN ENGLISH—USE 
COMMON SHORT WORDS. 

USE THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

USE MORE VERBS. 

CUT OUT DEADWOOD—THE 
PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNC 
PIONS, AND ADVERBS 


Eventually all our military writing will 
be plain English. It’s inevitable because 
we've got to save the training time now 
spent in interpreting manuals, orders, let 
ters, and regulations. 


If enough of us 
believe in plain readable English and use 
it—the trend will gain momentum. There 
may even be a Department of the Army 
directive on it 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MILITARY 
SURVEY 


World Perimeters 


Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 


USSR 

Soviet intentions. An early war plan 
envisaging war against the United States 
was issued at Moscow on January 15, 
1945, when the USSR was an ally. A 
copy of this plan was furnished to Earl 
Browder, the American Communist 
leader, who received it at New York 
on March 23. Browder had the plan 
mimeographed. His distribution list is 
not exactly known but eventually the 
Chinese had a copy. 

That 1945 plan is a long-range one 
covering the post-World War II years. 
It provides that the fascist and reaction- 
ary forces are to be liquidated successive- 
ly and individually, alternately in the 
East and West, without provoking an- 
other world war. In the East, China, un- 
der direction of “that great patriot Mao 
Tse-tung,” was to be brought under 
Communist rule by 1949." Sovietization 
of Manchuria and Korea and their in 
corporation within the Soviet Union 
were to follow. Next step was to be the 
invasion of Japan for which no date 
was set. India was expected to become 
Communist on its own volition. British 
and French influence in Southeast Asia 
By the late 1950s 
all of Asia ought to be Communist. 

In I urope, Germany, with appropriate 


was to be destroyed 


help, was to become Communist and 


*This date was shortly before the Yalta Con- 
ference. Notwithstanding the January decision 
to support Mao Tse-tung, the USSR signed up 
at Yalta to support Chiang Kai-shek 
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then join the Soviet Union. France and 
Italy were then expected to become 
Communist. Great Britain would prob- 
ably follow. All these states desired to 
avoid another war. By 1957 all Europe 
would be controlled by the Soviet with 
out any world war. Then work would 
begin on establishing suitable air and 
naval bases for attacking the United 
States. That was to come in 1963. 

A new war plan, or a modification of 
the preceding one, was issued in Mos- 
cow on January 28, 1949. Rear Admiral 
Ellis S. Zacharias, former Navy Chief 
of Intelligence, describes it in his new 
book, Behind Closed Doors. A Soviet 
officer who was a member of the guard 
at the Kremlin on the abovementioned 
date obtained a copy of the new plan. 
Subsequently deserting, he delivered this 
plan to the Western Powers. The major 
change in the new plan was to advance 
the date for war with the United States 
to a date to be determined precisely 
later, sometime between 1952 and 1956. 

Some may believe that the two Soviet 
plans discussed were plants. But events 
over the past five years indicate that the 
Soviet Union has followed these plans, 
and that they are marching forward on 
time. Hence, the danger in the present 
Situation 1S apparent. 

Atomic developments. Demonstra 
tions were held during this past spring, 
which were witnessed by most of the 
marshals. By June 1 all of them had 
submitted their reports and recommen 


dations. It is presumed that a training 
manual for atomic warfare will soon be 
issued. Various reports, none confirmed, 
indicate that the Soviet may have a 
larger stock of atomic bombs than has 
been believed, and possibly in sizes un- 
known to us. 

Unrest. French intelligence reports 
that the Soviet peoples, including troops, 
are opposed to war, and cannot be count- 
ed upon to support the present govern- 
ment in war. This would change if 
the Western Powers should attack the 
USSR, as the people are devoted to their 
own country if not necessarily to their 
government. It might also change, un- 
der the influence of Soviet propaganda, 
if the West uses the atomic bomb. The 
USSR is making a major propaganda 
campaign to convince its people that 
barbarians using such a weapon ought 
to be exterminated and at once. This 
campaign is making progress. 

Comments. The Soviet war plans ap- 
pear to be substantially similar to those 
of Hitler. They provide for a step-by-step 
expansion of territory and influence, 
each step designed not to start a world 
conflagration. It can be expected that 
the USSR will seek to limit the war in 
Korea and prevent its spreading, or 
spreading out of bounds that may even- 
tually include China. 

The main difference between the war 
plans of Hitler and Stalin is that Hitler 
based his advances exclusively on Ger- 
man armed forces, alleged to be a major 
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race. Stalin bases his advances on satel- 
lite states, presented as independent 
People’s Democracies, but in fact tightly 
bound to Moscow. This preserves Soviet 
forces for the main event, which, accord- 
ing to the war plans, involves an inva- 
sion of the United States by very large 
Soviet forces. 

The intervention of the United States 
in Korea is strategically of major im- 
portance. It is a declaration that the step- 
by-step advance of the Soviet, which 
has proceeded uninterruptedly for five 
years and which has made extraordinary 
gains in eastern Europe and in Asia, 
must now stop, or war with the United 
States and its allies will follow. A simi- 
lar declaration was made to Hitler be- 
fore his invasion of Poland in 1939. At 
that time it was too late for Hitler was 
ready by then to accept a world war. 
What the USSR will do now, nobody 
in this country knows. 

The U. S. intervention in Korea has 
heartened the North Atlantic Alliance. 
The European members had noted that 
the United States had opposed Soviet 
advances before then only on paper. 
They had not even felt certain whether 
the United States would indeed support 
them if they were invaded. In this un- 
certainty they hesitated over arming 
themselves and little has been accom 
plished by them. But since Korea there 
is a clear increase of morale and more 
rapid and efficient rearming is to be ex- 
pected. American prestige has been 
boosted high. 


KOREA 
(June 16 to July 20, 1950) 


Events Prior to June 25. For a year 
past the Central Intelligence Agency 
had reported concentrations of Com- 
munist troops on the north side of lati- 
tude 38, the boundary between North 
and South Korea. During this time there 
were some minor raids across the bound 
ary but nothing more important. In May 
of this year, the Foreign Ministers of the 
North Atlantic Alliance were agreed 
that the Soviet would start no war prior 
to 1952. With this belief in mind cer- 
tain danger signals went unnoticed. 

On June 2 at Pyongyang, capital of 
North Korea, the Communist leader, 
Huh Hun, told his troops that they were 
to “overthrow and smash the Syngman 
Rhee traitor gang” in South Korea. 
Training was ordered expedited, and on 
June 7 a manifesto was issued providing 
for unification of North and South 
Korea. 

If the USSR did not instigate what 
happened, which is the universal belief, 
she knew about it. For on June 10 the 
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Moscow Izvestia claimed the unification 
of Korea would be accomplished in time 
to permit elections between August 5 
and 8. It charged the South Korea gov- 
ernment, elected on May 30, 1950, was 
dominated by the American imperialists 
through “threats, lies and terror.” 

The Central Intelligence Agency ad- 
vised on June 9 and 13 that Communist 
troops along the boundary had been 
markedly reinforced, and now numbered 
four divisions plus about a brigade on 
each coast. The North Koreans had 
brought up light and medium tanks, be- 
lieved to be Japanese models, and thirty 
Soviet 122mm guns. The Communist 
air force was estimated at 100 to 150 
combat planes, thought to be old planes 
not as good as our current American 
models. The possibility, but not the 
probability, of an invasion of South 
Korea was mentioned. 

The United Nations had a commis- 
sion in South Korea, which on June 24 
submitted its estimate of the situation. 
The South Korean (hereafter I will call 
it Korean) Army was organized in depth 
for defense and was incapable of offen 
sive action. It had not reacted against 
the recent Communist seizure of several 
salients below latitude 38. The 6th and 
8th Divisions were suppressing guer- 
rillas in the mountains to the east. These 
guerrillas were more heavily armed than 
in the past and now had demolition out- 
fits. The Koreans had no armor, heavy 
artillery, nor combat air support. They 
had not established any dumps. And 
transportation was lacking around the 
front. The orders were that if attacked 
the troops would retire to a previously 
selected main line of resistance. CPs and 
OPs were open to visitors. 

And there was recent information of 
the enemy to the effect that civilians 
north of latitude 38 to a depth of three to 
five miles had recently been evacuated. 
Also, an unusual enemy concentration 
had been observed on the night of June 
22-23 near Chuyia (on the west flank 
opposite Onygin). Otherwise, the in 
formation ran: “No reports have been 
received, however, of any unusual ac 
tivity by North Korean forces that would 
indicate any impending change in the 
general situation.” 

The Communists were believed to 
have six divisions, each somewhat small 
er than the Korean divisions, and 100, 
000 men in all. The Koreans had eight 
divisions of 9,500 men each, of which 
six only had an artillery battalion (105- 
mm howitzers), and 95,000 men in all, 
exclusive of 50,000 MPs armed with 
rifles. 

Reports gathered at Seoul for months 


past had shown that the Communist 
troops were being trained for offensive 
operations. And from the beginning of 
the Soviet occupation, the propaganda 
had stressed the mission of North Korea 
as one of “driving out the American im- 
perialists by force.” This meant seizing 
and holding South Korea, and a strategi- 
cal and tactical offensive. The Korean 
plan was negative: defend the north 
boundary, not believed to be really in 
danger. This involved the strategical and 
tactical defensive. The United States 
had no detailed plan for defending 
Korea. 

Initial operations. Communists at- 
tacked at 0400, June 25, in a driving 
rain. From west to east their Ist and 3d 
Divisions with the 4th Division in re- 
serve marched on Seoul, 35 miles away. 
Thirty miles eastward, their 2d Division 
attacked southward. Flanks along the 
coasts were covered by MP detachments 
of about regimental strength. Their air 
force raided Seoul and vicinity and 
caused some damage. Commander in 
chief was General Chai Ung Jun. 

Koreans, from west to east, had their 
Ist and 7th Divisions, with the 2d Divi- 
sion in reserve, covering Seoul. The 6th 
and 8th Divisions were in the center and 
on the east coast. All troops fell back to 
the MLR. Commander in chief was 
Lieutenant General Choi Yung Duk, 
Chief of Staff.* 

Next day the Communists attacked 
the MLR. They had no great difficulty 
in overcoming it. Example: The Korean 
7th Division had a battalion defending 
a hill covering the main line of approach. 
The battalion expended all its ammuni- 
tion. No provision had been made for 
forwarding ammunition from rear to 
front so the battalion commander 
marched his men back to the ammuni- 
tion, leaving the hill unoccupied. He 
took his time breaking the ammunition 
out and issuing it. Communist forces in 
the meantime had sent a tank to the hill 
to find out what was happening. The 
tank radioed nothing happening and 
kept on going. When the Korean bat- 
talion marched back it found the hill in 
enemy hands, and was attacked from 
the flank and broke. The entire division 
fcllowed it. The 2d Division, ordered 
from reserve to counterattack, moved for 
ward until it came under artillery fire, 
when it also turned around and headed 
for Seoul. 


On June 27 a lone Communist tank 


*This general, weight 300, resigned as Chief 
of Staff and commander in chief a week later, 
and was assigned to duty in the field. General 
MacArthur was later appointed commander in 
chief for South Korea, in addition to other 
duties 
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entered Seoul but Communist infantry 
did not arrive until next day. At that 
time the remnants of the three Korean 
divisions were seeking to escape by cross- 
ing the Han River just south of Seoul. 
Koreans blew this bridge while it was 
crowded with troops and trucks, and cut 
off a large number ot their own men. 
Many of these crossed the river else- 
where, but most artillery, transportation 
and equipment was lost. Panic, refugees 
in hordes, and general confusion fol- 
lowed. 

U. S. intervention. The United States 
was indeed surprised by the war in 
Korea, but it was watching. Through 
all-night work on June 24-25 the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations 
was able to meet on the 25th. It passed 
a resolution condemning the invasion, 
calling for immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities, withdrawal of the Communists 
to north of latitude 38, and calling upon 
member nations to render every assist- 
ance in the execution of the United Na- 
tions resolution. 

Promptly on the 25th, General Mac- 
Arthur started an air and sea evacuation 
of nonmilitary Americans from Korea 
which was successful in three days. Late 
on the 25th President Truman ordered 
the Seventh Fleet, then mostly in Philip- 
pine waters, to proceed without delay to 
the Korean area. 

A day later, the impression seems to 
have been that the combating, forces 
in Korea were approximately equal in 
strength, but that the Communists had 
an advantage in having armor and an 
air force. The lack of air support was 
quickly remedied by use of our Air 
Force. The defect in armor was ap- 
parently thought of secondary impor- 
tance. The President issued orders that 
from now on in execution of the United 
Nations resolution, the U. S. would ac- 
tively intervene to stop all Communist 
aggressions anywhere. The Air Force 
was ordered to furnish air support to 
Korea, and the Navy sea cover. The 
Seventh Fleet would prevent any Com- 
munist invasion of Formosa. The supply 
of matériel aid to the Philippines and 
Indo-China, countries both confronted 
with Communist revolts, would be ex- 
pedited. 

General MacArthur established an 
advance CP in Korea on the 27th and 
visited Korea next day. He went to the 
Han River, saw the streams of refugees, 
the lack of resistance. General Mac- 
Arthur flew back to Japan, and on the 
29th Washington authorized the use of 
ground troops. 

Military operations in July. The 24th 
Infantry Division left Japan on July 1. 
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Lack of ships and the bad weather made 
movement slow by sea and air. Leading 
elements arrived on July 2. A detach- 
ment of two companies of the Ist Bat- 
talion, 21st Infantry, with one mortar 
section, and a battery of the 32d Field 
Artillery Battalion, was sent forward to 
establish contact with the enemy. This 
was on the 4th near Osan. The Ameri- 
cans underestimated the Communists 
and thought them to be an inferior 
enemy. Eight enemy tanks attacked at 
0800, broke through the front, and two 
of them established a roadblock prevent- 
ing the forwarding of supplies. Neither 
the artillery, the 4.2-inch mortars nor 
the bazookas fazed the tanks which ig- 
nored the fire and maintained the road- 
block all day. When ammunition got 
low, the Americans withdrew. Losses 
had not then been severe, but they be- 
came so as soon as they moved. One 
company lost 80 of its 130 men and ofh- 
cers. 

By July 9, the 21st RCT was in line 
south of Chonan, astride the road from 
Seoul. The enemy had his Ist and 3d 
Divisions with the 4th Division in re- 
serve, and attacked. The 21st held until 
the night of the 10th and then with- 
drew. Reinforced by a battalion of the 
34th Infantry, a new position south of 
the Kum River was attacked on the 13th, 
with the enemy turning the west flank 
with his Ist Division, while his 2d and 
15th Divisions to the east made a wide 
turning movement, and his 4th Division 
attacked frontally. 

The 21st was now withdrawn from 
the line, and the 24th Division, less 
21st Infantry, took position to defend 
Taejon. Communists followed rapidly 
and began shelling Taejon on the 17th. 
A confused and heavy fight lasted right 
on through the 20th. On that day the 
new 3.5-inch bazookas were used in bat- 
tle for the first time. The 24th Division 
had able support at all times from the 





A Better Way to Say It 


Here are The Infantry School's 
recommended substitutes for the ex- 
pressions on page 39. If your solu- 
tions aren’t the same it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that they are wrong. 

(1) alert (8) 
(2) (9) 
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because 
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are seen 
3) before 

(4) elements 

(5) 
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Air Force, which had driven enemy 
planes out of the sky, and could now 
attack without hindrance. Notwithstand- 
ing this very important aid, the enemy's 
strength enabled him to encircle both 
flanks. On the 20th Taejon was aban- 
doned, leaving behind as missing its 
division commander and one regimental 
commander. 

The 24th Division in turn had to be 
withdrawn from line. It was replaced 
by the Ist Cavalry Division which had 
landed on the 18th at Pohang, and had 
reached a line south of Taejon without 
opposition. The 25th Division also had 
arrived on the 13th, and was posted to 
the east of the Ist Cavalry Division. 

As this account closes, the Commu- 
nists had six divisions identified in line, 
plus an unidentified force along the east 
coast, against two U. §. divisions in line, 
plus one exhausted in rear areas.’ Since 
July 1 the Communists had advanced 
120 miles air distance—and by road ten 
miles per day for twenty days. They had 
shown themselves skillful and energetic 
fighters with the great advantage of hav- 
ing tanks better than any of ours. Com- 
munist tanks are reported to be Soviet, 
50 to 60 tons weight, with armor up to 
12 inches. They have been immune to 
much of our fire. 

Comments. The absence of a com- 
plete war plan for defending Korea re- 
sulted in an improvised intervention. 
Troops were inserted in line successive- 
ly, allowing a superior enemy to defeat 
them in detail. But our tactical defeats 
should be balanced against our strate- 
gical gains discussed in the earlier part 
of this report, which deals with the 
USSR. 

The Communists have tanks of a 
model and size superior to anything the 
U. S. has available. They operate regu- 
larly and continuously. The U. S. tanks 
not only have not been able to cope 
with the enemy tanks up to the closing 
date of my summary, but seem to have 
less mobility on the Korean terrain. 

In years past, the main artillery reli- 
ance used to be light guns—the famous 
75s. Experience led us to discard that 
weapon, good in its day, and rearm with 
heavier guns. In modern battle the 
heaviest guns are needed, regardless of 
their lesser mobility, and the proportion 
of heavy guns to light has been constant- 
ly increasing. Tanks may have to follow 
the same development—discard most of 
the light ones and increase the propor- 
tion of heavies regardless of the difhicul- 
ties of handling them. 

*On paper a U. S. division is approximately 


twice the strength of the Communist divisions. 
No reports are available as to actual strengths. 
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"'To Deter Further Acts of Aggression’’ 


1; MOBILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


“The purpose . . . is twofold, to meet 
the immediate situation in Korea, and, 
second, to provide for an early, but orderly 
build-up of our military forces to a state 
of readiness designed to deter further acts 
of aggression.”—President Truman in a 
letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives requesting a supplemen- 
tal appropriation of $10,486,976,000. 


Through July, as the outnumbered 
Americans and South Koreans fell back 
from one defensive line to another, the 
U.S. rearmament program was stepped 
up from exceedingly modest proportions 
to a reasonable goal, far short of all-out 
mobilization, but one that demanded the 
best of every American to make it suc- 
ceed. 

By the first week of August, as the 
forces in Korea were strengthened by 
Army and Marine reinforcements, rushed 
across the Pacific in what later may well 
be revealed as a near-miracle of logistical 
planning and action, the “last” defensive 
line about Pusan tightened and it was 
expected that from then on the North 
Koreans and their friends would find war 
something less than a bowling-over of 
outnumbered Americans and South Ko- 
reans with sheer power or the outflanking 
of defensive lines that could not be firmly 
anchored to an unassailable flank. 

In that week—the week that people 
began to think the tide was beginning to 
turn in Korea—the U.S. rearmament 
program became discernible. Before that 
it was a running story of this or that plan, 
some piddling—such as the announce- 
ment that a six-man radar maintenance 
outfit had been called into federal service 
—and some much more meaningful— 
such as the draft call for a hundred thou- 
sand men in September and October; the 
call-up of four National Guard divisions; 
the plans for taking a fair proportion of 
the fleet out of moth balls; and the Air 
Force announcement that it would build 
up to 69 groups. 


Bodies with Muscles 
In the first week of August it appeared 


that the Army would grow into a muscled 
force of some million men with 14 com- 
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bat divisions, plus essential spare parts. 

More wings for fly boys. The Air 
Force would place orders for many new 
planes as it planned its growth to 69 
groups. Types and numbers weren't dis- 
closed. But in building up to a reported 
goal of 58 groups by the end of this fiscal 
year and an eventual strength of 69 Cone 
short of the magical 70 the Air Force has 
been insisting on these several years) it 
could be expected that the Air Force 
would try to hit a fair balance between 
its strategic mission and the need of the 
Army for tactical air support. Neither 
recriminations for alleged past follies in 
disregarding tactical aviation nor lam 
basting the Air Force if it doesn’t now go 
all-out for tactical support would be very 
prohtable to the Army, the Air Force, or 
the Nation. It is safe to assume that 
when the Air Force has all its groups op 
erational it will be fully capable of meet 
ing all of the Army’s needs for tactical 
and transport aircraft. In manpower the 
Air Force expects to approach or exceed 
500,000 men as it nears its goal of put 
ting new groups into operation. 

More ships and sailors. There is no 
easy number, like 14 Army divisions or 
58 Cor 69) Air Force groups, by which to 
visualize Navy growth. Chairman Vin 
son of the House Armed Services Com 
mittee said the Navy would add 45 ships 
to the fleet, including 3 big aircraft car 
riers, 6 small ones, 2 cruisers, 32 destroy 
ers, and 5 submarines. This, he said, 
would give the Navy 10 big carriers, 14 
light carriers, and 172 destroyers. The 
number of submarines is, happily, a se 
cret. In manpower the Navy expects to 
increase its strength some 204,000 
enough to man the fleet on a war footing. 

The Marine Corps adjunct of the 
Navy was also in for a healthy growth. 
Its present 74,500-odd officers and men 
would get a real boost as it built two di 
visions and sixteen air groups up to full 
strength. 

The Coast Guard anticipated the need 
for calling out some of its reserve, but 
there were no indications that it would 
be transferred from the Treasury De 
partment to the Navy—a wartime prac 
tice. 


The above, in general outline, is the 
pattern of planning to give America’s 
military machine a respectable posture in 
a world where aggression is something 
that really happens. 


The Training Plan 


But if the outline is simple and fairly 
easy to draw, the endless details that 
went into its making were far from sim- 
ple. And the job of executing the plans 

of building a strong, combat-ready 
Army, Navy and Air Force, is endlessly 
complicated and time-consuming. 

The Army general on whose shoulders 
rests the responsibility for training the 
new forces noted publicly that he was 
“busy as a bird dog” supplying reinforce- 
ments to Korea. That was General Mark 
W. Clark, Chief of Army Field Forces. 
But that was only one phase of the job 
facing General Clark and his staff, as the 
Commander in Chief noted in the letter 
quoted at the beginning of this section. 
It couldn’t be expected that all of the 
Army that was to be trained would fight 
in Korea. 

As the services began to put on muscle 
they could no more say that the forces 
they were training would be used in 
Korea than Generals Marshall, Arnold 
and McNair could say in 1940-41 that 
the much bigger Army and Air Force 
then being mobilized would be used in 
western Europe, the deserts of North 
Africa, or Asia. The men now training 
conceivably could some day find them 
selves fighting in climate and terrain that 
would surprise them and their leaders as 
much as ULS. forces in the Solomons and 
New Guinea in 1942-43 were astonished 
at the battlefield selected for them by the 
enemy. Or the shock of some American 
soldiers in June and July 1950 who un 
believably found themselves under fire 
in Korea. 

Training makes the soldiers. But 
wherever Americans may fight they'll 
fight according to the way they are 
trained. And American training methods 
are superlative—when the chips are down 
and there’s time enough. The 42-week 
cycle for training soldiers from recruits to 
polished units doesn’t leave much time 
for trimmings and demands the best of 
instructors and leaders. But it is adequate. 
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General Clark was reported in the 
press as saying that a “new, unconven- 
tional method of training” had been 
devised to short-cut the traditional year 
or 15 months from raw recruit to combat- 
ready division. Investigation by this 
Journat of the “unconventional meth- 
ods” led to the discovery that the press 
had overemphasized the words. What 
was meant, a G-3 officer in the Pentagon 
assured this JourRNAL, was that some 
nonessentials were being cut out and a 
48-hour week instituted. By sticking to 
fundamentals and a longer work-week 
soldiers will still get basic individual 
training (fourteen weeks), advanced 
individual training, unit training, and 
finally, combined training with other 
arms and maneuvers. 

The plan is that divisions in this coun- 
try—this includes the four National 
Guard divisions that have been federal- 
ized—will train their own recruits from 
induction on through the cycle. The 
so-called training divisions (similar to 
World War II replacement training cen- 
ters) will concentrate on the job of fur- 
nishing replacements for overseas units, 
Korea, and elsewhere. 


Details of Army Mobilization 

In the first week of August the roster 
of Army divisions in the United States, 
including the four Guard divisions called 
up but not yet federalized, and their sta- 
tions were: 


2d Armored, Fort Hood, Texas. 

3d Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga. (one 
combat team at Fort Devens, Mass.). 

11th Airborne, Fort Campbell, Ky. 

28th Infantry, Camp Atterbury, Ind. 

40th Infantry, Camp Cook, Calif. 

43d Infantry, Camp Pickett, Va. 

45th Infantry, Camp Polk, La. 

82d Airborne, Fort Bragg, N. C. 


In addition to these divisional outfits, 
two National Guard regimental combat 
teams were federalized. The 196th RCT 
was posted to Camp Carson, Colo., and 
the 278th RCT to Fort Devens, Mass. 

The training divisions at Forts Dix, 
Riley, Knox and Ord were augmented by 
the reopening of four World: War II 
training sites (two had been closed as re- 
cently as six months ago). They are 
Camp Breckenridge, Ky., and Camp 
Pickett, Va., Camp Chaffee, Ark., and 
Fort Jackson, S.C. Camp Pickett will be 
occupied by the 43d Infantry Division. 

In addition to calling up the National 
Guard outfits the Army moved to get 
more manpower and to retain what it 
had. All men were frozen into the serv- 
ice for the emergency. Reserve officers 
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on extended active duty are to be re- 
tained beyond their normal separation 
dates. 

Reserve officers possessing certain criti- 
cal skills and company-grade officers 
within age-in-grade limits could be ex- 
pected to be called up. There would be 
no general mobilization of all Reserve 
officers for the present. Enlisted reserv- 
ists were called up to help fill up the 
Regular Army and National Guard 
units. 

Replacements and fillers. The Guard 
units called up were busily engaged in a 
recruiting drive in their localities. When 
they become federalized in early Septem- 
ber the Army will be able to determine 
how many men will be required to bring 
each of them up to war strength. That 
means it will be a month or more before 
the Army will know how many replace- 
ments it will need just to bring the com- 
bat units in the ZI up to strength. Re- 
placements for overseas units and instal- 
lations will be handled separately. 


Special manpower problems were im- 
mediately discernible. Doctors, for ex- 
ample. It might become necessary to 
draft doctors, but the Army and the 
medical profession were trying hard to 
do the job through pressure on young 
doctors to volunteer. 

All indications were that the Army 
school system from the new War College 
down will continue to flourish. Officers 
assigned to schools for the fall term who 
have been concerned that their assign- 
ment might be terminated and the 
courses greatly curtailed or even abol- 
ished were told early in August they had 
nothing to worry about. They would 
have to work harder because the schools. 
along with the rest of the Army would 
increase the length of their work-week. 
Also, parts of courses which are dupli- 
cated in other schools may be dropped. 
The combination of these two would 
serve to bring the school year to a 
quicker end, but no .announcement of 
this had been made early in August. 


2: WEAPONS AND PRODUCTION 


“Each morning General Bradley ar- 
rives at the President's office with maps 
under his arm. He briefs the President 
on the current military situation in Ko- 
rea and world-wide.’—News dispatch 
from Washington. 


The newshounds who are always alert 
to any signs of military aggrandizement 
of power have been sniffing about the 
District of Columbia and the Pentagon 
across the river for a scent that could let 
them write: “The brass hos taken over.” 

But they haven't been able to do it. 
The most suspicious and obtuse of this 
breed of reporter will admit that the 
President must be briefed, and by a mili- 
tary man. And even if occasionally Gen 
eral Bradley is accompanied by his col- 
leagues on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, this 
only testifies to the gravity of the current 
situation. Furthermore, the President 
sees his civilian Cabinet more often than 
formerly. 

And that is the way it was in Wash 
ington in July as the press began to look 
for signs of a duplicate of World War II's 
War Production Board. The reporters 
concluded that the President intended to 
rely on his Cabinet and the other agen- 
cies already provided by law. Actually, 
on paper the setup looked good and that 
has been Congress's intention when it 
established the National Security Coun 
cil, the National Security Resources 
Board, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and other defense agencies following 


World War II. 


If there was to be a war production 
boss in Washington it would undoubt- 
edly turn out to be the chairman of the 
NSRB. And the chairman was Mr. W. 
Stuart Symington, former Secretary of 
the Air Force. But neither Mr. Syming- 
ton nor his agency were making head- 


lines. Too busy, probably. 


Men with Know-how 


But as Washington learned in World 
War II, there are important men besides 
the chairman of the War Production 
Board—or whatever it may be called. In 
World War II there were any number of 
civilians of great stature and power be- 
sides Mr. Donald M. Nelson. Mr. Sid- 
ney Hillman, for example. And Mr. 
Charles Wilson, Mr. James F. Byrnes, 
Mr. Cap Krug—and the most important 
of the lot: Mr. Harry Hopkins. And in 
the War and Navy Departments World 
War II had such tough production cook- 
ies as Mr. Robert P. Patterson, Mr. 
James Forrestal, Mr. John J. McCloy, 
and Mr. Robert A. Lovett. And in uni- 
form there had been Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervel, Lt. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, 
the Chief of Ordnance, and Lt. Gen. 
William S. Knudsen. 

Most of these men are gone from the 
Washington scene. Who was around to 
take their place? Well, Mr. Symington’s 
reputation as a forceful administrator 
wasn’t made at cocktail parties. And Mr. 
Louis Johnson was as tough a public 
official as ever hit the scene, as even his 
mortal enemies ruefully acknowledge. If 
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those enemies would cease their shrill 
yapping at Mr. Johnson’s heels for a 
moment they might reflect that he is a 
damned good man to have as Secretary 
of Defense right now. He had pushed 
his retrenchment program through de- 
spite a rather hostile Congress and a 
clique of reporters engaged in a vendetta 
against him. There was no reason to 
doubt but that he was turning that same 
energy and determination to meeting this 
crisis head-on. And Mr. Johnson had 
shown back in 1940 that he could stand 
up with the best of them and demand 
—and get—all-out rearmament when he 
was convinced of the need. 

Interdepartmental teamwork. Below 
Mr. Johnson were the three service sec 
retaries. Mr. Pace of the Army was 
an engaging newcomer who had done a 
remarkable job in his previous govern- 
mental positions. Mr. Finletter of the 
Air Force was highly regarded in Wall 
Street, where only success is recognized. 
Mr. Matthews, an Omaha lawyer and 
businessman, isn’t the lightweight some 
people say he is. He found a good man 
for Chief of Naval Operations and the 
reason he had to do that will remind you 
that he’s not easily brushed aside. 

It is a significant bit of news that the 
three secretaries could create an organi- 
zation designed to help them work out 
joint problems and policies together. Sig- 
nificant because neither Mr. Stanton and 
Mr. Welles in the 1860s, nor Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Daniels in 1917-18, nor Mr. 
Stimson and Mr. Knox in the 1940s had 
ever worked that closely together. 

The machinery was set in the NSRB, 
Munitions Board, Personnel Policy 
Board—all of the important and little un- 
derstood defense agencies of the govern- 
ment. There could be no qualms about 
the caliber of civilian leadership of the 
Nation's rearmament program. These 
or men whose names are even less well 
known would do the job—a job that 
would take some doing. 


Goals—immediate and Distant 

What was the job? A question that 
can no more be answered than the ques- 
tion of the military men: Where shall 
we plan to fight? Obviously the job was 
bigger than Korea. It was as big as un- 
folding events would make it. And that 
could be awfully big. 

But the job had certain immediate 
goals, despite the vague outer boundaries. 
The Air Force needed planes, the Navy 
ships and planes, and the Army tanks, 
among other things. And there were 
such things as the radar picket fence 
around the country that needed to be 
pushed with all the energy that could be 
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mustered, the stockpiling program to be 
speeded up by the Munitions Board, 
which is the government's buying agent 
in this program, and increased produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber. 

The Army's need for tanks was being 
met with increased production of the 
new T-41 light tank and the Patton 
medium tank. The T-41 is described as 
being a 28-ton “cross-country” job that 
will do 35 miles an hour. Its gun is a 
90mm rifle. 

[he Patton, as is well known, is a 
modified Pershing with a new engine 
and torque converters in‘the transmis 
sion. The Patton also mounts a 90mm 
rifle. 

Production potential. No one could 
doubt that American industry would be 
equal to the job ahead. Economists ex 


pressed moderate concern because the 
effort would come when industry was 
performing at its near peak. They pointed 
out that in 1940 industry was producing 
far below capacity and was able to assimi- 
late the added job without immediately 
giving up the production of peacetime 
goods. Unconcerned about that, Walter 
Lippmann observed that if we turned to 
it we would undoubtedly produce more 
than we or our friends will be able im 
mediately to use. He admitted this was 
ironic when viewed against the tragic 
shortages existing in Korea, but insisted 
that “American capacity to produce arms 
for land warfare is surely far greater than 
the capacity of our dependable allies to 
recruit men to carry the arms.” 

This raises the question of w hat are 
the capabilities of our genuine allies. 


3: TO STRENGTHEN FRIENDS 


“It is clear that the free nations . . . 
now have no alternative but to increase 
rapidly their preparedness to defend the 
principles of international law and 
justice for which the United Nations 
stands.’ —Letter of President Truman to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa 


tives. 


The pressing need for strong allies 
moved the President to press on Con- 
gress the need for an additional $4 bil 
lion for this work at a time when it had 
just concluded voting $1.6 billion for the 
purpose. In his letter requesting the ad 
ditional $4 billion Mr. Truman was 
pointed and blunt in his description of 
the need for immediate action. 

Of the $4 billion, some $3.5 billion 
would be used in “strengthening the 
security of the North Atlantic area,” Mr. 
Truman wrote. About $190 million “will 
be required to accelerate and increase the 
important programs of military assistance 
to Greece, Turkey and Iran.” The re 
maining $300 million plus “will be re 
quired to increase and accelerate military 
assistance to the Republic of the Philip 
pines and to other nations in Southern 
and Eastern Asia.” 


Self-Help 


The nations to be assisted will perform 
the greater share of their effort themselves 
out of their own resources, the President 
wrote. “However,” he added, “the seri 
ous problems with which they are con- 
fronted make it necessary for us to in- 
crease our military aid to them if they are 
to make their maximum contribution to 
the common defense.” 

“It is already clear,” the President con- 


tinued, “that the security of the free 
world requires the United States and the 
other free nations to put forth a far larger 
effort in a much shorter period of time 
than had originally been contemplated.” 

Much of the equipment, even if or- 
dered at once, cannot come off the pro- 
duction lines for “twelve, eighteen or 
twenty-four months after the signing of 
the procurement contracts,” the President 
noted. 

The productive capacity of all the free 
nations will be drawn up, he wrote. “In 
many instances,” he continued, “there 
are resources and manpower which for- 
eign countries can allocate to defense 
production only if those countries are 
supplied with additional production 
equipment and materials. Such equip- 
ment and materials will substantially in- 
crease the productive resources which 
the free nations can devote to the com 
mon defense.” 


Help for Others, Too 

Equipment produced by one country 
will either be used by it or transferred to 
other countries, the President noted. 
“The equipment produced abroad, and 
that produced in the United States, un 
der the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro 
gram, will be made available to other 
free countries in accordance with their 
needs and their ability to use it effec 
tively. 

“... | wish to make it very plain that 
this equipment [produced in the US.] 
will go forward to other countries only to 
supplement, and not to take the place of 
their own strong efforts. Transfers to 
other North Atlantic Treaty nations will 
be consistent with definite defense plans 
developed by the treaty organizations.” 
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Status of Field Manuals 


The manuals listed below have 
been approved by preparing agencies 
and reviewed by Army Field Forces. 
The date following title indicates 
when the manuscript went or will go 
to the printer. It takes about four 
months to print and distribute a man- 
ual after final approval. R means re- 
vision; N means new. 


5-25: Explosives and Demolitions 
CR, March 1951). 

6-125: Qualification Tests for Spe- 
cialists, Field Artillery (N, at print- 
er). 

6-135: Adjustment of Artillery 
Fire by Combat Soldier CR, at print- 
er). 

7-25: Headquarters Company, In- 
fantry Regiment (R, at printer). 

10-13: OM Reference Data (N, at 
printer). 

10-15: QM Sales Company (CN, 
at printer). 

10-16: QM Laundry Company, 
Semimobile (N, printed). 

10-22: QM Clothing & General 
Supply Depot Company (N, at print- 
er). 


10:53: QM Battalion CN, at print- 
er). 

10-77: QM _ Petroleum Supply 
Company (N, March 1951). 

17-22: Recon Platoon and Recon 
Company (R, printed). 

17-34: Amphibious Tank and 
Tractor Battalion (R, at printer). 

17-70: Signal Communications in 
the Armored Division (R, printed). 

19-25: MP Traffic Control CN, 
printed : 

21-8: Training Aids (R, at print 
er). 

21-18: Foot Marches (N, at print- 
er). 

21-20: Physical Training CR, 
Sept. 1950). 

21-22: Survival at Sea CR, at print- 
er). 

22-5: Drill and Ceremonies CR, at 
printer ). 

23-5: Rifle, Caliber .30 M1 CR, 
Jan. 1951). 

23-15: BAR, Caliber .30 CR, Jan. 
1951). 

28-??: Voluntary Sports Manual 
CN, Aug. 1950). 

30-102: Handbook on Aggressor 
Military Forces CR, at printer). 

44-2: AAA Automatic Weapons 
CR, at printer). 


ntelligence (R, June 1951 
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8: AA Operations Center and 
I 
l 


30: Harbor Craft Company 
R, at printer 
100-15: FSR: Larger Units CR, at 
printer ). 
101-5: FSR: Staff Organization 
and Procedure CR, at printer). 








Briefing the Service Magazines 


Armor, a continuation of the Cavalry 
Journal, which for the past few years has 
been the Armored Cavalry Journal, made 
its appearance with the July-August is- 
sue. Capt. William Gardner Bell, who 
has been associate editor for some time, 
is now editor, and his first issue is physi- 
cally delightful, combining pictures, type 
and color attractively and tastefully. 

Several articles in Armor are worth the 
time of soldiers of all arms. Col. Hamil- 
ton H. Howze writes on “The Fine Art 
of Losing,” in which he insists that it is 
time we studied defeats as well as vic- 
tories because “it is healthy sometimes to 
have a good look at the dirty end of the 
stick.” Col. Howze recommends that “we 
develop the art of the defensive zone, as 
distinguished from the linear defense” 
and also the diversionary attack. 

In a symposium on “The Role of the 
Tank in Future Ground Warfare,” the 
editor gathered the solicited comments of 
six experts. Every one of them saw the 
importance of dividing the future into 
immediate and distant periods. On the 
latter they were rather uncommunicative. 
But they agreed the tank has a real role 
in the immediate future. 

Hanson W. Baldwin wrote that “More 
than any other ground weapon, the tank 
combines mobility, fire power and pro- 
tection.” 

Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller thinks “in 
the future, as in the past, the secrets of 
tank warfare are to be sought in mobility 
and momentum.” 

Maj. Gen. Ernest N. Harmon em- 
phasized the role of the tank in helping 
infantry: “The purpose of tanks is to 
get the infantry onto the objective with 
the minimum of casualties to the foot sol- 
dier. To permit our infantry to become 
overrun by hostile armor is one of the 
greatest crimes that can happen on the 
modern battlefield.” (The italics are by 
General Harmon. ) 

Marshall Andrews held that the mo 
bility of the tank “cannot be discounted 
unless stalemate and attrition are to form 
the basis of doctrine.” 

Col. S. L. A. Marshall had some addi 
tional questions to ask along with the 
future of the tank: “What is the future 
of the bullet? Of the field gun? Or for 
that matter, of the poor devil of a foot 
soldier who has always carried so much 
of the load in war?” And his answer was: 
“Frankly, I have no idea. The fog lies 
so thick that even the foreground is hid- 
den. All depends on whether science is 
about to unloose new forces which will 
transform war Cand maybe peace) al 
together.” 


Major George Fielding Eliot didn’t 
answer the question except to say that he 
hoped we would build an army ready to 
fight and that it would include armor. 

> A af 7 

An article by Lt. Col. A. M. Lazar in 
the July-August Antiaircraft Journal de- 
scribes the organization of the recently 
established Army Antiaircraft Command. 
The purpose of the Command is to fur- 
nish Army elements to the air defense 
system of continental United States. The 
Command, Colonel Lazar writes, “paral- 
lels that of the Air Force Air Defense 
Command. In this system the Army 
component of the joint force allocated to 
the air defense system of the United 
States will be controlled operationally 
by the air defense commander. By this 
method of operational control, the or- 
ganizational integrity of the Army com- 
ponent is maintained to exploit fully its 
inherent capabilities. Within the frame- 
work of operational control, the Army 
Antiaircraft Command operates as part 
of a joint staff in the air defense system. 
At the same time the air defense com- 
mander at each level has the degree of 
control necessary to permit accomplish- 
ment of his assigned mission.” 

In another article, the editors describe 
the changes that appear in the works by 
reason of the merger of the two artillery 
arms. Here’s what they wrote: 

“Our readers are particularly interested 
in the provision that the Artillery shall 
be a continuation of the Field Artillery 
and the Coast Artillery Corps. Thus 
these two branches of the service will 
soon cease to exist as such when the Sec- 
retary of the Army so announces. The 
details of the implementation are left to 
the Secretary. 

“Inquiry at Army Headquarters re- 
veals no proposed changes of a revolu- 
tionary nature and little change at all in 
the immediate future. 

“The T/O&E for Seacoast Artillery 
units will be rescinded. All such units 
have already been converted or dis- 
banded. 

“The AAA brigades, groups, battal- 
ions and operations detachments con- 
tinue under their present designation and 
T/O&E. This applies to the Regular 
Army, the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserve. 

“Evidently there will be no material 
change in the organization or instruction 
for ROTC units. The attempt made a 
few years ago to merge the Field Artillery 
and Antiaircraft instruction did not meet 
with approval. 

“There is no indication of immediate 
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change in the organization or instruction 
in either of the AAA&GM Branch or the 
Field Artillery Branch of The Artillery 
School. Actually the instruction in the 
two branches has already been inte- 
grated. Long-range plans are under con- 
sideration to provide higher degree of 
integration to the end that all Artillery 
officers in the regular service will get 
earlier training in both types of artillery. 

“The Coast Artillery and Field Artil- 
lery branches of the Career Management 
Division in the Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice are already working together and 
are partially merged. They will probably 
be completely merged in the future; how- 
ever, no radical changes in the policies of 
assignment are contemplated immedi- 
ately. Eventually, it is contemplated that 
a portion of the Field Artillery officers 
will be assigned to antiaircraft duties for 
practical experience; and likewise Anti- 
aircraft officers, to field artillery duties. 

“It was predicted that uniform insignia 
will be prescribed for all of the Artillery, 
but there was no indication as to what 
that insignia may be. The Artillery in 
signia prior to the separation in 1907 was 
similar to that now used by the Field 
Artillery. Some progressive officers feel 
that we should incorporate. the guided 
missile in our new insignia.” 

° . ° 

The best thing in the August Marine 
Corps Gazette was a letter to the editor 
written by Lt. Col. Henry Aplington II 
arguing that the Corps should prepare a 
book of combat narratives similar to our 
own Infantry in Battle. “Unfortunately,” 
Colonel Aplington wrote, “the greater 
part of Marine Corps combat history 
falls either into the ‘At 0805 the battal- 
ion moved forward against stiff resist- 
ance’ school or the romantic John W. 
Thomason school with much color and 
little tactics.” 

For full-fledged articles there is a dis- 
cussion of Marine Corps logistics by Lt. 
Sol. Henry S. Massie that may be of 
extremely great value and interest to the 
Corps, but is almost unintelligible to 
persons unfamiliar with Marine Corps 
organization and phraseology. 

The part of the article “Guerrilla” by 
Col. Samuel B. Griffith II which de- 
scribes the Soviet Union’s approach to 
the use of guerrillas and how it has been 
adapted by Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese 
Communist leader, is certainly of perti 
nent interest. However, the rest of it 
bogs down into historical sketches of the 
careers and guerrilla activities of three 
Americans, billed as superlative leaders 
of guerrillas: Francis Marion, John S. 
Mosby, and John Hunt Morgan. 


The author's comments on the treat- 
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Conventions-Reunions 
The following list of scheduled 
combat unit conventions was fur- 
nished by the National Association 
of Combat Units and by some of the 
units concerned. 
INFANTRY DIVISIONS 
8th—Cincinnati, Nov. 17-19 
27th—Albany, Oct. 6-7 
29th—Baltimore, Sept. 1-4 
32d—Madison, Wisc., Sept. 1-4 
34th—Des Moines, Ia, Sept. 16-17 
37th—Cleveland, Sept. 1-4 
43d—Old Orchard, Me., Sept. 8-10 
76th—New York, Sept. 15-17 
87th—New York, Sept. 17-19 
90th—Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 
95th—Chicago, Oct. 13-15 
100th—Boston, Sept. 8-10 
103d—New York, Nov. 17-19 
104th—Pittsburgh, Sept. 2-4 
ARMORED DIVISIONS 
lst—Cleveland, Sept. 1-3 
6th—New York, Sept. 1-4 
7th—Detroit, Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
12th—Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 1-4 
AIRBORNE DIVISIONS 
101st—Washington, Sept. 1-2 
OTHER UNITS 
Ist Cavalry Division— 
New York, Sept. 1-4 











ment to be accorded to guerrillas taken 
prisoner bear quoting in part: 

“Captured partisans are entitled under 
generally recognized ‘laws of war’ to re 
ceive the same consideration that is ac 
corded other prisoners. If a commander 
summarily executes them, which Na 
poleon’s generals in Spain, the Germans 
in Russia, Custer in Virginia, and the 
Japanese in China did, he must prepare 
for repayment in kind—he will deserve it, 
and will receive it, with interest com 
pounded, for the partisans may be ex 
pected to have under their control more 
of his men than he will of theirs.” 

The author observes that “Guerrillas 
are invariably men who enlist of their 
own free will . . . are not drafted, con- 
scripted, levied, or called up.” If you 
accept that you'll have to accept Lenin's 
thesis “that national guerrilla warfare 
was in essence revolutionary.” Lawrence 
of Arabia also accepted that thesis, Colo- 
nel Griffith writes. 


ee ee 

The combat soldier will find the most 
readable article in the July-August issue 
of the Military Engineer to be “The En 
gineer and National Defense,” a “guest 
editorial” by Col. John R. Hardin. 

Not that the issue doesn’t carry some 
exceedingly important articles such as 
“Engineers in Atomic Offense and De 
fense” by Lt. Col. David B. Parker. But 
Colonel Hardin’s editorial talks plainly 
about the future of war. 

The Engineer, Colonel Hardin ob- 


serves, “has always played an important 
part in warfare . . . and the technically 
trained man will continue to play an in- 
creasingly important role in our over-all 
defense program. Future wars, however, 
will not be fought exclusively by engi- 
neers and others with technical training. 
World War II was the most mechanized 
in history and it required the greatest 
number of men to wage it. 

“There is no sound reason to believe 
that we shall need fewer men to defend 
our country in the future. Even in the 
atomic age, we need more than a battal- 
ion of push-button operators. Ground, 
air and naval forces will continue to play 
an important part. In consequence the 
military engineer will continue to per- 
form the old-fashioned role of assisting 
the advance of combat elements and pro- 
viding the facilities at home and abroad 
which our forces require.” 

1 1 1’ 

The lead article in the July-August 
Ordnance is by Capt. Lowell M. Limp- 
us, USAR-Inactive, a veteran newspaper 
man who attended West Point. To 
answer the question “What about the 
A-bomb?” Captain Limpus asks four 
questions ; 

1) Will the atomic weapon Cor hy 
drogen bomb) be used in the next war? 

(2) If it is used, will it prove to be 
the decisive weapon that its supporters 
claim? 

(3) If it isn’t used, or if it doesn’t 
prove decisive, what kind of odds will 
the U.S. be up against in terms of the 
weapons that will be used and may be 
decisive? 

4) What can we do about altering 
those odds if they turn out to be un 
favorable? 

Captain Limpus answers the first ques 
tion affirmatively. Experience is our 
only guide, he writes, and experience 
tells us that “any effective new weapon 
is bound to come into general use, despite 
any and all well meant efforts to ban it.” 

The answer to the second is No, it will 
not be decisive. That answer comes from 
experience and analysis. New weapons 
bring changes to tactics, “but in no in 
stance has the revolution in tactics in 
volved the immediate superseding of all 
the old weapons by the new one.” 

Ihe answer to the third question is 
that “the odds are definitely against us 
on the ground, and they may not be too 
comforting in the air. As regards the sea, 
they appear to be imponderable at the 
moment. 

he answer to (4) is that we may be 
saved if we rearm strongly and with the 
best weapons we can develop, Capt. 


Limpus wrote. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for 
their contributions to this department. However, the p 
off” with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric 
will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be 
held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 
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Are You a Major Jones? 


“Fury, this is Fury Able . . . Over!” 
No answer. “Fury, this is Fury Able... 
Over!” The voice was desperate in its 
appeal. “Fury! Fury! This is Fury Able 
... Why the hell don’t you . . .” 

The chatter of the burp gun died away 
as the radio operator pitched to the 
ground. The patrol was done for and the 
message that would have told the battal- 
ion of the German armor massing on its 
flank never went through . . . 


* * * 


Major Jones was a conscientious com- 
mander. He worked himself and his staff 
eighteen hours a day. He never lost sight 
of the objective for which his battalion 
was training: combat. 

Division and corps inspectors more 
than once reported that Major Jones's 
battalion was the best in the division. He 
drove his men hard. Every man in the 
battalion—specialists as well as riflemen 
and machine gunners—every man went 
through the physical conditioning rou- 
tine, hiked the long marches with the 
rifle companies, spent hours on the small- 
arms ranges and in tactical exercises. 

In his belief that infantry combat was 


hard and that every man must be pre- 
pared for the life of the rifleman Major 
Jones had neglected specialized training. 
Radio operators who should have been 
mastering the intricacies of their radios 
were instead running obstacle courses 
and firing their weapons on every range 
conceived by the field manuals. 

Then came that cold day in the Ar 
dennes. The patrol had spotted the mass- 
ing German armor and the patrol leader 
had written out the message. The radio 
operator took it as the Germans opened 
fire on the patrol. He had time to send 
the message as the patrol scrambled to 
fight back and out. 

But at this critical moment his SCR- 
300 failed him—or rather Major Jones 
failed him. The operator hadn't learned 
that the radio should be calibrated on the 
“high side” because his channel was 32. 
So the message didn’t go through. And 
because the day he should have learned 
that fine point he was going through the 
village-fighting course, Major Jones's fine 
battalion was destroyed. 

Are you a Major Jones? 


WOJG Russet N. Westen. 


Every Platoon an R Platoon 


“It may be,” said Lieutenant Colonel 
Battalion Commander, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe, “ that some I&R pla- 
toons have been properly and efficiently 
employed in combat, but in 184 days of 
fighting in North Africa, Italy, France, 
and Germany, I have never seen it hap- 
pen.” a 

“Come to think of it,” spoke up Major 
Battalion Executive Officer, “I haven't 
either, during the war or since. I wonder 
why?” 

Colonel G-3 joined in: “I was a regi- 
mental commander from June 1944 until 
the show was over. I can tell you why 
my I&R platoon never functioned as the 
book says it should. If it wasn’t one 
damned thing it was another. We were 
in the thick of things from the start and 
our casualties were very heavy. There 
were no replacements so | had to put 
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every man in the line. Hell, we were 
fighting all the time and I couldn't spare 
anybody to go off on an I&R jaunt.” 

“Well, it certainly is a shame,” said 
the battalion executive officer. “The idea 
of the I&R platoon looks good on paper. 
But I guess we just must accept the fact 
that it is easier to plan things than to do 
them—but what a pity that a regimental 
commander hasn't a really reliable or- 
ganic means of developing the intelli- 
gence he needs when he needs it. The 
performance of the division is a direct 
reflection of the sum of the average of the 
performance of its regiments.” 

“For that matter,” Colonel G-3 broke 
in, “the regiment reflects the perform 
ance of its battalions, the battalion that 
of its companies, and the company that 
of its platoons. Each unit is as good as its 
commander and no better. But we were 


talking about the I&R platoon; under a 
good leader the I&R can be a crackerjack 
platoon. It’s just that we can’t expect it 
to do the impossible.” 

The battalion commander, who had 
been listening, broke in: “I am no G-2; 
in fact I have never even been an S-2, 
but I have commanded units of many 
types, both orthodox and unorthodox, in 
combat and—if I do say so myself—I be- 
lieve that I have learned a great deal 
about combat intelligence. I really think 
I know how to lick the intelligence prob- 
lems of low-level outfits.” 

“What do you mean by unorthodox 
combat?” asked the colonel. 

“Guerrilla warfare,” replied the battal- 
ion commander. “I was in a Maquis outfit 
in France.” 

Major Executive Officer was inter- 
ested. . 

“But how did that experience teach 
you what is wrong with the low-level 
combat intelligence?” he asked. 

“Do I have your permission, sir, to 
preach my sermon?” the battalion com- 
mander turned to the colonel. 

“By all means—go ahead.” 

“I want to repeat,” he began, “that I 
have had no formal education in intelli- 
gence and I do not set myself up as an 
expert. But in the specialized field of 
endeavor in which I found myself in- 
volved. You learned darned quick—if 
you lived long enough. 

“I was lucky in living to profit not only 
by my errors but from the teachings.of 
the most accomplished lot of I&R people 
I have ever seen—the members of my 
Maquis—few of whom had ever had any 
formal intelligence training. I found the 
same proficiency, in a different form, in 
Burma where only a few of my native 
guerrillas had had any formal education 
of any kind.” 

“What strength was your I&R unit?” 
the major asked. 

“One hundred per cent of my person- 
nel,” was the reply. 

“I am afraid that I don’t quite follow,” 
said the colonel. 

“All right, I'll give you an example. 
Our Maquis in northeastern France, in 
the late summer of 1944, had been doing 
very well astride two of the main routes 
of the German retreat; so well, in fact, 
that the Krauts decided to wipe it out. 
We were chased into a wood and sur- 
rounded by a force of three Kampf grup- 
pen which, in addition to having artillery 
and armor, outnumbered us five to one. 
This is a situation to be avoided in guer- 
rilla warfare if possible, but, to make a 
long story short, they attacked three times 
and three times were thrown back with 
heavy losses. Our casualties were small.” 
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“Let’s have some more details,” said 
the colonel. “How come?” 

“Item one,” began the battalion com- 
mander, “the woods, of about two square 
miles, was ideal for our defense. 

“Two: We knew where and when 
every attack was building up, in approxi- 
mately what strength and dispositions. 
That let us meet each thrust with the 
maximum of resistance. 

“Three: The enemy did not know 
where we were in the woods, or what our 
strength was. Nor did they know we 
had German mortars and antitank guns, 
or that we had automatic weapons. The 
Nazis captured one of our Maquisards 
and tortured him to death in an effort to 
make him talk, but he didn’t tell a 
thing.” 

“But how did you get all that infor- 
mation?” asked the executive officer. “I 
can see how you kept yourselves hidden, 
but how did you find out so much about 
the enemy? Also, how could you be sure 
that you had no vipers in your own 
bosom, native collaborationists who were 
observing you and giving you away?” 

“Answering your second question first: 
it was the enemy’s tactics that proved his 
almost total ignorance of us. His tactics 
showed that he was completely in the 
dark as to our strength, equipment and 
general capabilities. Your second ques- 
tion strikes to the heart of my thesis. 
Am I getting too long-winded?” 

“No,” said the colonel. 

“Well, we knew all about the enemy 
because every man in the Maquis was 
‘intelligence personnel.’ Oh, I agree that 
practically none of them would have un- 
derstood what is meant by EEI, but years 
of underground resistance and fighting, 
of one type or another, had taught them 
the value of intelligence and they had 
polished their individual abilities.” 

“I believe I understand,” said the colo- 
nel. “All your platoons were I&R pla- 
toons.” 

“If it were possible to train all our 
platoons to do the I&R job,” added the 
major, “it would certainly be a godsend 
to the battalion. The battalion CO would 
get his information in time to use it 
instead of after the attack.” 

“The idea,” said the lieutenant colonel, 
“is not to make every platoon an I&R 
platoon. Rather it is to make them R 
platoons. I don’t believe that we should 
attempt to incorporate FM 30-5 into their 
training, other than the showing of train- 
ing film 30-1494, The Production of 
Combat Intelligence. Actually, if front- 
line troops will do well the things they 
are supposed to learn anyway, the intel- 
ligence angle will take care of itself.” 

“If your idea is workable,” said the 
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major, “it would save a lot of time in 
training. Practically all tactical training 
could be classified as combat intelligence 
or counterintelligence, as the case might 
be—and it wouldn’t be cheating either.” 

“That's my point,” said the battalion 


commander. “Training at regimental 
level and below would be streamlined, 
eliminating duplication of effort as well 
as many nonessentials.” 
Lr. Cor. Water Boor, Jr., 
Infantry. 


Division Artillery Should Be Administrative 


Division artillery should be an admin- 
istrative as well as a tactical headquarters. 
This may be heresy but several years of 
experience as a battalion commander and 
division artillery staff officer, in both gar- 
rison and combat, have convinced me it 
is a sound idea. 

Administrative and tactical jurisdiction 
cannot be separated. Each overlaps and 
depends on the other. Division artillery 
now has tactical control, but the battal 
ions are “separate” units and under di 
vision control for administration and 
supply. The fiction of a separate battal 
ion is an illusion, as often violated as 
observed. As one example, in the two 
divisions in which I have served, division 
artillery was charged with courts-martial 
supervisory jurisdiction, a purely ad 
ministrative function. In actual practice 
in both of these divisions, division artil- 
lery exercised some degree of adminis- 
trative control, sometimes because of 
necessity, sometimes at the instance of 
division headquarters which wanted to 
save itself work and get uniformity 
among the artillery units. 

The battalions are willing for division 
artillery to assume administrative juris- 
diction and relieve them of responsibility. 
In their view division headquarters is 
too distant (in more than one way). Ac- 
tually the three-cornered relationship be- 
tween division headquarters, artillery 
headquarters and the artillery battalions 
can differ greatly with different outfits 
and personalities, and in different situa- 
tions. The extent of control or autonomy 
depends on the needs or desires of the 
moment of each corner of the triangle. 
The uncertainty over the extent of di- 
vision artillery control of the battalions 
—which exists even in 2 well run division 
—leads to many delays and confusions. 

Making division artillery a fully ad 
ministrative headquarters could eliminate 
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this confusion and should improve the 
quality of administrative work. Trans- 
ferring administration to division artillery 
would leave the battalions as tactical and 
nonadministrative units. While it is fine 
to keep administration and tactics to 
gether, some headquarters must be tacti- 
cal only. There will be less confusion if 
tactical control is at the battalion rather 
than division artillery level. This is the 
way the infantry is organized and goes 
back to the old artillery regiment and 
brigade setup which worked well. And 
it will give the division artillery executive 
a chance to earn his full colonel’s salary 
by supervising the combined administra- 
tive work. 

Division headquarters should like it. 
It will have to deal with only one artil- 
lery headquarters rather than five units 
—the four battalions and division artil- 
lery's headquarters battery. 

A battalion operates alone only in ex 
ceptional circumstances. In combat, ad- 
ministrative headquarters can function 
from a central rear position and take care 
of widely separated battalions. If a bat- 
talion will be distant from division artil- 
lery for a long time, it could be furnished 
additional transportation and attached 
to the supported infantry regiment for 
complete administrative as well as tactical 
control. This arrangement has objections 
and should be used only in the excep- 
tional situations such as a prolonged 
regimental combat team mission. 

Concentration of administrative con- 
trol in division artillery headquarters 
should result in some savings in overhead 
personnel and equipment. I have no il- 
lusions of any great savings, as division 
artillery headquarters would need to in- 
crease its staff and personnel to perform 
this additional ‘work. 

I haven't worked out the complete de- 
tails, but some changes suggest them- 
selves. The separate personnel sections 
should be combined into one large sec- 
tion. The infantry regiment is a good 
guide as it serves about the same number. 
The present artillery adjutant-S-1-S4 
should be divided in two, the adjutant- 
S-1 should be a captain with a first lieu 
tenant assistant, the S-4 should be a 
major. A division artillery service battery 
could replace the service batteries now in 
each battalion. The battalion headquar 
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ters batteries would need to be increased 
somewhat to take over the few supply 
functions remaining to the battalions. 
The service battery could be organized 
in part by battalion sections to provide 


for the regular supply need of the units. 
A transportation savings should result 
from this pooling of supply trucks. 

Lr. Cot. Wacner J. p’ALEssio, 


Field Artillery. 


Wanted: a Fair Award 


A few months ago the Infantry Journal 
published an article called “Reward for 
Heroism” that was sound and practical, 
although I am prepared to rush in and 
question some of its ideas and figures and 
suggest some improvements. 

The author of that article, Major 
David E. Milotta, quoted a lot of figures, 
and so I am going to do the same, re- 
stricting myself to a comparison of the 
casualties and medals of the Ist Marine 
Division, the 82d Airborne Division, and 
the 101st Airborne Division. The statis- 
tics | use are from the unofficial histories 
of these three units, prepared and pub- 
lished under the direction of the respec- 
tive associations of the three outfits. 

I selected the Ist Marine Division be- 
cause it was a typical, hard, battered Ma- 
rine outfit and because its statistics are 
more pertinent in a comparison with 
Army infantry divisions than the statis- 
tics of the Marine Corps as a whole. 

My figures are in the box below. 

You'll immediately note that I have 
arbitrarily eliminated the award of the 
DSM, Legion of Merit, Soldier’s Medal, 
and Bronze Star. I left out the first three 
because they are not medals awarded for 
bravery under fire. I eliminated the 
Bronze Star because it finally became 
completely debased to a meritorious serv- 
ice award, pinned on Quartermaster and 
Infantry alike. 

Though the commanding general and 
18 deserving men of the lst Marine Di- 
vision got the Medal of Honor, the divi- 
sion was somewhat less than lavish with 
its other decorations. Contrast its 395 
awards of the Silver Star, for example, 
with those of the airborne divisions, 
where they gleamed no less brightly but 
in far greater number. The 82d sprin 
kled 894 Silver Stars and the 101st 527. 
This indicates something was loose in the 
medal machinery. 

The 82d Airborne made four combat 
jumps in Sicily, Italy, Normandy, Hol 
land, the Ardennes and Rhineland, and 
Central Europe, and left as bitter proof 


of their presence the bodies of 3,228 
dead. Four men got the Medal of Honor, 
78 the DSC, 894 the Silver Star. This 
gives .30 awards per KIA. 

The 10st Airborne had .23 awards, 
based on 2,438 deaths, two Medal of 
Honor, 51 DSC, and 527 Silver Star. 

Again consider the Bronze Star. The 
101st Airborne treated it a combat award 
and respected is as such until after it be- 
came a medal for meritorious service. 
Then the Division gave it to all men in 
good standing who had made three mis- 
sions (Normandy, Holland, and Bas- 
togne) or made two and missed one be 
cause of wounds. Thousands of men 
were thus awarded five points and a 
pretty medal simply for survival. 

The 82d Division may or may not 
have followed such a generous policy—I 
don’t know—but they had 2,478 Bronze 
Star to the Ist Marine’s 719, so we may 
presume that the Marines alone were 
old-fashioned enough to give the Bronze 
Star for bravery and nothing less. 

But I do take issue with the Marines’ 
Medal of Honor policy. I think that 19 
MH in one division is great for the 
recipients and the unit’s morale, but a 
trifle hard on an outfit like the 82d, 
which had only a few less fatalities but 
15 less MH wearers. And when the 
Marine commanding general got that 
lovely blue ribbon sprinkled with stars 
for his over-all conduct of the Guadal 
canal campaign. Well! I thought that 
should have stopped before it got started. 
The Marine general wasn’t the first, of 
course. God knows, the airborne gen 
erals, who jumped alone behind the 
German lines and often had to fight 
their way from the drop zone to their 
divisions, were exposed to probably 
greater risk and used more courage than 
any generals floating in command ships 
off Pacific islands or advancing five miles 
behind their troops through the Siegfried 
Line. The parachute, as an entry into 
battle, is a great equalizer. 

This brings me to my main point: The 





KIA or Medal 
DOW of Honor 
3,670 19 
3,228 4 
2,438 2 


Division 

Ist Marine 
82d AB 
10lst AB... 





DSC of Silver | Awards Per 
Navy Cross Star Man Killed 
71 395 13 
78 894 30 
51 527 23 








Medal of Honor, the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, and Silver Star should be 
absolutely and irrevocably inviolate. A 
big sign should be posted in all medal 
factories, from the platoon CP to the 
Pentagon. That sign should read, 
“WANTED: A FAIR AWARD.” Let 
deserving generals have the DSM and 
Legion of Merit for outstanding strategy 
and tactics and spotless paper work; give 
the enlisted men a taste of same, with 
the Bronze Star and Soldier’s Medal, but 
let’s keep the thing clean. Let's have it 
clearly understood that the Medal of 
Honor, the DSC and the Silver Star are 
for outstanding bravery under fire and 
that all others are for meritorious service. 
The idea of awarding the Medal of 
Honor to star-shouldered individuals for 
general principles when enlisted men 
and lesser officers have to kill an enemy 
company, capture a village, stop a coun- 
terattack, and die ambushing a battalion 
of tanks to get the same little ribbon, is 
all wrong. 

One way it might be stopped, it seems 
to me, would be to put some enlisted 
men on the decorations boards to check 
and see that division, regimental, and 
battalion commanders don’t con their 
dog-robbers into writing them up for 
high medals when they don’t deserve 
them. 

Enlisted men on the board might also 
prevent a repetition of an_ incident 
wherein a fierce Arkansas redhead 
wound up with a minor foreign medal 
and a second lieutenant got the DSC. 
That took place on D-day, when a pickup 
force from the parachute battalion of 
which I was a member assaulted a battery 
of heavy guns firing on Utah Beach. The 
redhead and the lieutenant acted with 
such gallantry in the attack and subse- 
quent hand-to-hand cleaning out of the 
emplacements that they were both rec- 
ommended for the DSC. When the bat- 
talion returned to England a month 
later, it was given a week’s leave. The 
redhead, who had not yet received his 
medal, became involved with scotch and 
gin and some mild-and-bitter and then 
with the beloved SHAEF MPs. He was 
pacified with billy sticks and passed his 
remaining hangover and furlough in the 
medieval London guardhouse. When 
he got back to camp he was broken from 
corporal to private, no class, and the order 
for his DSC rescinded. A decent officer 
with a sympathetic conscience, however, 
waded through murky military channels 
and managed to fish out a minor French 
medal for him. 

The lieutenant got his DSC, deserv 
edly. 

“Davin Kenyon WeEssTER, 

Ex-Pfc. 101st Airborne Division. 
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The First Issue 
To the Editors: 


Congratulations on our new JourNAL. 
We are a great combination in the field, so 
we should do equally as well working side 
by side to continue the tradition of putting 
out the best military magazine in the world. 

Capt. T. H. McCormick. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
* 
To the Editors: 

My appreciation of your effort is accu- 
rately expressed in the letter from my friend 
General Jacob L. Devers, published on the 
first page of the August number. 

Wishing you continued success. 

Freer Apmrmat Wit.iaM D. Leany, 

U.S.N. 
»* 
To the Editors: 


It looks like a grand job. You ought to 
get some good copy soon from Korea, show- 
ing how quickly the U. S. public can go to 
sleep on military affairs. 

Luruer H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress. 
* * * 
To the Editors: 

On the occasion of the forming of the 
Combat Forces Journat as a result of the 
merging of the Infantry and Field Artillery 
Journals, I should like to express the sin- 
cere good wishes of the Department of the 
Army and to extend my own personal con- 
gratulations. 

There can be no doubt that by combin- 
ing the resources and the circulation of the 
two publications you will have a more ef- 
fective and better publication. The modern 
concept of warfare makes it necessary that 
our personnel, especially the reserve officers, 
know the new concepts and new develop- 
ments in all allied fields of service. This 
you can now do with mutual benefits to 
your members and to the armed services. 
May. Gen. F. L. Parks. 
Department of the Army 
Office of the Chief of Information 
Washington 25, D. C. 


* * 
To the Editors: 


With all my heart I wish you and all 
your associates every success in this new 
undertaking. I am confident that your new 
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enterprise will be of tremendous value to 
the Army. The best indication of the fu- 
ture value of Comsat Forces lays in the 
outstanding record of the two great jour 
nals that have combined to form it. The 
Infantry Journal had attained a place of 
highest distinction and your editorial pow- 
ers were greatly responsible for it. So also 
the Field Artillery Journal rendered con- 
spicuous service over the years. 

In wishing you and your associates every 
success in the new enterprise may I also re- 
affirm my own personal and official pledge 
to cooperate in every respect at all times. 
The depth of our friendship will make such 
a program all the more enjoyable for me. 

With all good wishes, 

L. A. Copp, 

Executive Vice-President, 

American Ordnance Association. 
* * * 


To the Editors: 


I have had the opportunity only to glance 
over this first issue, but it creates a most 
favorable impression. I know the new 
magazine will be most successful and of 
great value to our combat soldiers. But I do 
want to add my wishes for even greater 
success than the Infantry Journal enjoyed. 

Bric. Gen. Harran N. Hartness, 

Commandant, 

Command & General Staff College. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


To the Editors: 


You and your staff are to be congratu- 
lated for the fine appearance of your new 
magazine and its interesting well written 
content, 

Hucu Morrow, 

BeveRLY SMITH, 

Washington Editors, 

The Saturday Evening Post. 
* * * 


To the Editors: 


At last we have a publication represent 
ing the Combat Forces, and it is good. Your 
first issue was interesting reading, informa- 
tive, and well put together. 

As usual, Colonel Marshall's article hits 
the nail right on the head. But my favorite 
was the article by Colonel Howze on the 
future of the tank. It is time some of our 
troop leaders ask themselves what has be- 


come of the Cavalry. Not the horses, of 
course, but the traditional mobility and 
fire power. It is reassuring to know that 
there are some in the Armored Force who 
have not allowed this aspect of our combat 
capabilities to escape them. 
May. Gen. James M. Gavin. 

Weapons Systems Evaluation Group 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Washington 25, D. C. 

» * 
To the Editors: 

Let me congratulate you on the new 
magazine and wish every success to the 
Comsat Forces Journat in meeting the 
need for broader dissemination of profes- 
sional and technical articles dealing with 
the Army as a combat team. 

Lister Hiv. 
Committee on Appropriations 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 
* 


To the Editors: 


I would like to extend our best wishes to 
Comsat Forces Journat in its merger . . . 
If at any time we can be of any assistance, 
please let me know. 

Lr. Cor. J. A. Donovan, Jn., USMC, 
Editor-Publisher, 
The Leatherneck. 


» * 


To the Editors: 


We are all very disappointed here. What 
happened to the promised article “How to 
Serve Under a SOB”???? 

I looked through this first issue of the 
Comsat Forces Journat front to back, 
no article. Most men here had been look- 
ing forward to it. What happened?? Has 
the heavy hand of censorship struck at it?? 

Otherwise I think Comsat Forces is 
just as fine as the Infantry Journal was. 

Crev. Guntuer RoTHENseERc. 
Human Resources Research Center 
Chanute AFB, Rantoul, Ill. 


* * » 


HUCCUM NO QUOTE HOW TO 
SERVE UNDER A SOB UNQUOTE 
QUESTION DID THE SOB IN QUES- 
TION LEARN HE WAS BEING PRO- 
FILED QUESTION 

WILLIAM C. ROBINSON 
Madras, Ore. 


» No censorship, Corporal. The answer to 
question in telegram is yes. See page 17. 
> * >. 


To the Editors 


I have just finished reading a copy of the 
first issue of Compat Forces Journat and 
wish to compliment you on the caliber of 


the new magazine. It meets the standards 
of both the Field Artillery Journal and of 
the Infantry Journal. 

In my opinion it is a great step forward 
for the Infantry and Field Artillery to have 
the same association and magazine. Neither 
can function without the other and I favor 
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every measure that brings the team closer 
together. I hope that the other parts of the 
Army team will see fit to join this move- 
ment. My best wishes for success. 
Lieut. Gen. J. E. Hutt, 
U.S. Army. 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


> . * 


To the Editors: 

I have read the new U. S. Comsat 
Forces Journat with great interest and I 
think you have a fine publication. I am 
sure that your magazine and association will 
prove of great value to the Infantryman and 
the Artilleryman. On behalf of Armor may 
I extend our best wishes for every success 
with your new organization. 

Carr. Wirit1aAM GARDNER BELL, 
Editor, Armor. 
* - 
To the Editors: 

The first issue far exceeded all expecta- 
tions. Much credit is due all concerned for 
the merger. If present standards can be re- 
tained the Journav need never worry about 
its future. 

Ricnarp S. BEEBE. 
Terrace Park, O. 


* * » 


I think the first issue of ComBat Forces 
Journav looks mighty fine and certainly 
must compliment you on picking the most 
auspicious time imaginable to launch the 
project. Good luck. 


Bennett A. CEre. 
Random House, Inc. 
457 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
* * * 

The first issue of Comsat Forces Jour- 
NAL represents, I find, a most excellent 
treatment of subjects of real interest to all 
echelons of the Army. Additionally and 
still more important, the individual articles 
appear to complement a courageous edi- 
torial policy. I hope that both your policy 
and articles will so continue. 

T. B. Larkin, 
Lieutenant General, GSC 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


* * * 


Welcome to Comsat Forces. The first 
issue is a striking job from every point of 
view—content and make-up. I am sure it 
will live up to the standard of the Infantry 
Journal. I don’t think I could make a better 
wish for your new venture. Best of luck to 
you. 

Max Ascott. 
The Reporter 
220 East 42d Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
* * * 

Thanks very much for the Compat 
Forces Journat, which lives up to the 
high standing of its predecessors and (along 
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with the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists) 
proves that it is possible for specialists to 
produce a magazine which is not only com- 
prehensible but highly valuable to the gen- 
eral reader. 

Exmer Davis. 
American Broadcasting Company 
1661 Crescent Place, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


* * 


To the Editors: 


The combining of the Infantry and Field 
Artillery Journals has resulted in a splendid 
periodical and I wish you every success. I 
enjoyed the first issue very much. 

Estes Kerauver. 
Committee on Armed Services 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 
* 


To the Editors: 


Congratulations on the fine job you have 
done on this first issue. You have set a 
high goal for future issues, but I am sure 
you will be able to meet it. 

E. Wixarp JENSEN. 
National Security Industrial Association 
1420 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


To the Editors: 
I have followed with a good deal of in- 


terest the articles and editorial comment in 
the Infantry Journal leading up to the crea- 
tion of the Association of the United States 
Army and examined Volume I, Number 1 
of the new JourNAL immediately when it 
came. It is a good looking job and a smooth 
transition from one magazine to another. 
Congratulations. 

Dart Wo-LeLE, 

Executive Secretary, 

American Psychological Association, Inc. 

* * * 


To the Editors: 


I think that you and your staff have 
maxed the first issue of Comsat Forces. 
With some little realization of all the prob 
lems involved, I just want to put in my two 
cents’ worth of appreciation and encourage 
ment. 

May. Gen. H. W. Biake.ey. 
5032 Lowell St., N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


* * 
To the Editors: 

It’s a fine magazine. The article, “The 
Platoon Guide: Useful or Ornamental?” in 
the current issue is a dandy. I agree heart- 
ily that Sergeant Willeford has shown 
“much wisdom of leadership.” 

I have found as a result of many years’ 
work with volunteer organizations that 
persons given responsibility will be more 
likely to become participating members of 
the organization. This is especially true of 
those in a position of authority—the leaders. 


The same idea, I believe, is applicable in 
the armed forces. The man with a working 
interest in the success of his unit, and who 
has definite responsibilities, is certainly go- 
ing to improve himself and become a valu- 
able asset to the unit. 

For a number of years I have been receiv- 
ing the Infantry Journal and have read 
every issue with interest. The magazine 
has been of real help to me in Civil Air 
Patrol activities, especially the articles and 
letters dealing with leadership. I am look- 
ing forward to still more interesting and 
valuable reading, and I am sure that our 
Civil Air Patrol squadron will continue to 
benefit from the material in your magazine. 

May. Ricnarp S. Grirriru. 
Tucson Sqd., Arizona Wing, CAP 
P.O. Box 975 
Tucson, Ariz. 


* 


To the Editors: 


I was hoping that the article I submitted 
to you some weeks ago would make the first 
issue of Comsat Forces Journat. 

But I have to tell you it’s a fine issue, 
anyway. 

CNAME WITHHELD BY Eprrors.) 


> The article was such a good one that we 
felt it deserved the most thorough edi- 
torial handling. So we didn’t rush it into 
print. It’s in this issue. 
* * * 


Leadership and Morale 
To the Editors: 

During the past few years I have been 
following with considerable interest your 
concern about the problems of leadership 
and combat morale that had become so evi- 
dent by the end of the war. 

It seems to me that we went off on the 
wrong tangent early in the war when so 
much recognition was given to “combat 
fatigue” and “psychoneurotics.” They be- 
came all too acceptable refuges for the 
malingerers and cheats in the combat units. 
General Patton tried to curb the increase of 
“combat fatigues” by treating them with 
scorn. Perhaps he wasn’t completely right 
in degree or manner of his attitude. But 
had less sympathy been given to these cases 
—there wouldn’t have been so many self- 
imposed cases of low morale. 

There was entirely too much talk and 
print about morale during the war. It 
eventually reached the state where as soon 
as a man put his foot aboard ship to head 
overseas he began to worry about his mo- 
rale. How could he help but do otherwise 
after all the coddling concern that had been 
given his cokes, candy, and USO shows? 

Any real soldier knows that morale, lead- 
ership, and fighting character are all found 
in the military unit that develops it through 
its own pride and spirit. It doesn't call 
for a special physical specimen or high 
IQ to qualify for membership in a unit 
with a fighting spirit. Fancy selection of 
qualified fighters isn’t as important as pub- 
lic recognition of the traditions of a fine 
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combat unit, fostering a pride of member- 
ship in that unit, and spreading the story 
among the men that they are in a good out- 
fit where no man lets his buddy down. 

No one can deny the fighting qualities of 
our British friends. Their fine old regi- 
mental traditions, their pride in uniformed 
service to King and Country, and their dis- 
cipline, are the factors that contributed to 
the real military virtues of manly courage, 
honor, duty, and combat morale. I’ve seen 
little British Bren gunners with thick 
glasses who carried themselves like the 
proud soldiers they were. They didn’t need 
cokes and girl shows to make soldiers out 
of them. They sang soldier songs for their 
own entertainment, as have soldiers for 
centuries, until the advent of the American 
drugstore cowboy of World War II who 
some confused people thought could be 
made into fighting men by continuing the 
jukebox-sex-jitterbug routine of civilian life. 

In spite of the fact that many of Amer- 
ica’s young men of the last decade or so 
don’t look or act like good fighting soldier 
material they can be made as good as any 
troops in the world. And in spite of the 
often demoralizing influence of home and 
press. 

This country can’t afford to again have 
such a small percentage of men doing the 
front-line fighting—nor can we pick and 
choose who is fit to fight, nor should we try 
to buy fighters with combat pay and enter- 
tainment. 

Most men can be given moral fiber, can 
be made proud of themselves and their 
units, and will fight like hell because they 
are ashamed not to. I have seen it happen. 
Spirit and morale don’t just blossom over- 
night, however; they have to be nurtured 
by discipline, training, and leadership of a 
high order. 

Leaders of good caliber can be developed 

by the same system that encourages spirit 
and combat morale except that in this day 
they must also be technically and tactically 
qualified in addition to having the moral 
strengths required of a leader. This brings 
us to the question of training and selecting 
leaders. It should be a peacetime function. 
ROTC and UMT seem to be the most efh- 
cient ways to provide selected and trained 
leaders for war. If they know their job and 
have the character to do their duty—most 
men are potential leaders. 
In summary may I say that combat 
morale and combat leadership stem from 
more fundamental facts of life than we are 
currently led to believe. 

An average man put in a proud unit led 
by competent men, with good mess ser- 
geants, and the prospect of early victories 
—will stand up like a soldier, and the only 
morale he will be concerned with is that of 
the enemy. 

Lr. Cot. J. S. Donovan, Jr., USMC. 
The Leatherneck 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington, D. C. 


p A fine and much appreciated letter. We 
think, however, that a combination of 
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what the soldier knows and what science 
knows about leaders and leadership and 
what makes morale, will result in better 
combat forces even in the U.S. Marines. 
There is any quantity of solid evidence, 
for example, that a great many men sim- 
ply cannot be made into fighting men 
—by any methods. But we certainly have 
inclined to place too much emphasis 
upon the “soft” aspects of morale-build- 
ing rather than upon the “hard” ones. 


* * * 


What's the Best Use of Brains? 


To the Editors: 

You have published a number of articles 
since the war (either war) bemoaning the 
fact that the Infantry gets the dirty end of 
the stick when the draftees and enlistments 
are passed out. It might be pertinent to 
point out that the Infantry has done little 
to attract brains and talent and in many 
instances has taken great steps to stifle and 
ignore such talent as it had on hand. I will 
draw my illustration from personal experi- 
ence as well as from those of intimate 
friends. 

I was discharged after two and one-half 
years (fifteen months in Europe) as a pri- 
vate first class. I have a perfect conduct 
record and during most of my service was 
actively trying to better myself and be of 
more service to my unit. I am a college 
graduate with two additional years of medi- 
cal schooling. I have a background of 
hunting and woodsmanship that goes back 
to grammar school days. I enlisted in the 
National Guard in 1938 before I was old 
enough to shave and stood up well with 
men of twenty-one and over, shooting in 
the top ten with the ’03 the first time I 
went to camp. My AGCT score was about 
130. 

How did I serve my country? As an am- 
munition bearer in a 60mm mortar squad. 
Mind you, I’m not kicking; I liked the job 
after I saw what happened to a lot of sec- 
ond lieutenants, but I had tried hard 
enough to be one of them before I left the 
States. The three applications I sent in for 
OCS got lost in the shuffle and I never even 
had the honor of being officially turned 
down. Once thirty-eight applications from 
one training company (many of them col 
lege men) were turned back because they 
lay on the commanding officer’s desk a week 
and were two days overdue in regimental 
headquarters. 

The squad leader of the above-mentioned 
squad had three years of college to his 
credit, and had taken charge of the squad 
under fire and commanded it for the last 
two months of the war. He was discharged 
a private first class also with no recognition 
of the time he had done a sergeant’s job 
and done it well. 

My brother, with a college degree plus 
two years of graduate work, was assigned a 
job as switchboard operator for a trucking 
company in the Pacific. His National 
Guard (Infantry) time was longer than 
mine. 

A college classmate with an IQ some- 


where near the genius level and an AGCT 
of about 140 served his combat time in 
Europe as an ammunition bearer for a 
machine-gun squad. 

On numerous occasions during and after 
the war attempts on my part to be helpful 
or in any way to use initiative were 
squelched by indifference or outright resent- 
ment. This was not just a matter of the 
unit I was in, but appeared to be prevalent 
everywhere. Many of my college associates 
since the war have reported this same thing 
and I have heard more than once that high 
pay offered by the Army is no attraction as 
long as a man’s brains and talents are 
ignored. 

Until the Infantry figures out how to 
utilize the talents of the good material that 
it has on hand, that good material is going 
to continue to look to the specialty outfits 
as an outlet for their energy and ingenuity. 
I'm going to try for the Air Force next time, 
but will probably wind up as assistant gun- 
ner in that same mortar squad. 

Louts S. Moore. 
Eidmattstrasse 31 
Zurich 32, Switzerland. 


> A lot of serious scientific work has been 
done in the field of military classification 
and assignment. The square pegs get 
into the square holes to a much greater 
extent than in the past. 

But there is one big trouble about mili- 
tary assignment which we feel the writer 
has overlooked, however justified his 
gripes may otherwise be. There are few 
or no square pegs from civil life to put 
into square infantry, artillery, and armor 
holes—especially the infantry. What 
work in civil life corresponds at all to the 
job of assistant gunner of a mortar squad? 
Or to any of a hundred other such vitally 
necessary places? There are no counter- 
parts to these jobs. So who must we give 
them to? To the strong-back-weak-mind 
combination? By no means. Done right, 
the combat tasks take plenty of brains 
and ability. 

They should, by rights, be given to 
men who will make good fighters, what- 
ever they did in civil life. And there was 
a time in 1942 and 1943 when a good 
assistant gunner to any weapon was 
worth far more as such to his country 
than a man with an intelligence score of 
130, or even 140, as such. 

In one period in 1942, about 5,000 
lawyers had come to Washington looking 
for legal war jobs, in or out of uniform. 
We needed a lot of lawyers but not that 
many at the moment. Among those who 
didn’t get such a job there were un- 
doubtedly a lot of first-rate candidates for 
assistant gunner in a mortar squad, and 
we have no doubt some of them eventu- 
ally served well in such spots. 

We agree that brains were often 
wasted. But then, as now, the combat 
forces needed good men—and no harm 
done if they happened to have a higher 
degree of intelligence than the fighting 
jobs called for. 
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Russia's secret 
war plans 





Now revealed 
for the first time— 


@ the Politburo's list of vital coun- 
tries to be absorbed by the end 
of 1952 
the present and potential strength 
of Russia's military power—in 
detail 
what the USSR is doing with the 
A-bomb and where it is dove- 
tailed into the timetable of Red 
aggression 
when Stalin expects war with the 
U.S., just how and where it will 
come. 





Behind 
Closed 
Doors 


By ADMIRAL 
ELLIS M. 


Zacharias . 


author of 


SECRET MISSIONS 


JOHN BARKHAM (Saturday 

Review) A spine-chilling 

book that is as timely as it 

is terrifying—Admiral Zach- 

arias names names, and 

wherever possible gives his 

source of information . ‘ 

a blueprint for World Wor II! in the clearest, 

most specific manner. This reviewer suggests 

that this book be read widely and with utmost 

attention 

WALTER MILLIS (N.Y. Herald Tribune Book 

Review): ‘Korea lends his book a grim timeli- 

ness—an account buttressed with considerable 

close study of Soviet sources and with many 

dramatic references to intelligence material 

which has not hitherto beer given to the pub 

lic 

HANSON W. BALDWIN (N.Y. Times Book Re- 

view) Its interpretations ore brilliant 

The reader is given o keyhole view of world 

politics and power He is even taken into 

the Kremlin and into the mind of Stalin." 

$3.75 

Order from 


U. $. Army Combat Forces Journal 


1115 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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World Summary 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
IN THE AGE OF THE CONFLICT BE- 
TWEEN Democracy AND DICTATOR- 
sip. By Robert Strausz-Hupé and 
Stefan T. Possony. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 947 Pages; $6.00. 


This book offers realistic solutions to 
the problems of conducting an effective 
foreign policy in an era dominated by 
the struggle between aggressive totali- 
tarianism and democracy. It is a com- 
prehensive endeavor to show free men 
how to use in their own behalf the 
dynamic forces that govern world poli- 
tics. 

The authors of International Rela- 
tions, Robert Strausz-Hupé and Stefan 
Possony, have enhanced by this work 
their established reputation for penetrat- 
ing scholarship. Their intimate knowl- 
edge of Europe—still the storm center 
of a world in turmoil—greatly assists 
their evaluation of a period to which 
American-Eurasian relations hold the 
key. 

They examine the different aspects of 
international conduct in accordance with 
the single principle that the basic im- 
pulse of the nation state is to maintain 
or accumulate power. The idea that 
“the attainment of power is the supreme 
political goal” may be challenged as an 
over-simplification but it has been a 
valuable guide to understanding totali- 
tarian imperialism. And today, when the 
free world is girding itself against the 
communist quest for unlimited power, 
this exposition of the forces and tech- 
niques of power acquisition can aid the 
student, the soldier and the statesman. 

The forces that influence the deci- 
sions of statesmen, rather than the me- 
chanics of international affairs, are the 
author’s major concern. 

These forces, the “Chips” of national 


power, are given a concise geopolitical 
analysis which sets the stage for the 
historical investigation of the root prob- 
lems of international relations. The sec- 
tion dealing with the elements of power 
is a useful and timely text on strategic 
geography, population trends and their 
implications, industrial potentials and 
the significance of key raw materials in 
the modern struggle for power. 

Against this background the authors 
mine the rich ore of political history to 
produce what have been and what 
should be the basic foreign policies of 
the major nations. Then follows a sur- 
vey of the diplomatic techniques by 
which the modern state conducts its 
international dealings. The authors de- 
scribe the standard diplomatic plays open 
to the major foreign offices such as isola- 
tion, intervention, alliances, the balance 
of power and neutrality, and they ex- 
amine the political, economic, propa- 
ganda and other tools by which these 
plays may be run off. 

The rest of the book, not quite half 
of it, is devoted to the long-standing 
battle between democracy and dictator- 
ship. The authors preface this part with 
an unusually valuable discussion of the 
role of arms, including atomic weapons, 
as the most positive expression of a 
nation’s will to exist. As the present 
uneasy peace (after Korea “peace” 
seems even less appropriate) stems di- 
rectly from the ferment of World War 
II, the critical causes of that war as well 
as the mistakes made during its conduct 
are presented as a warning to those now 
at the helm of democratic states. The 
current foreign policies of the United 
States and the Soviet Union get a more 
complete treatment before the authors 
explore the crucial problem of inter- 
national life—the orderly creation of a 
world community. 

The vast amount of historical and geo- 
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political fact, expert opinion, and real- 
istic yet hopeful advice contained in 
International Relations is hard to reveal 
in a thumbnail survey. The table of 
contents of the book also falls short in 
this respect. It is far too brief to assist 
the reader to find quickly the wealth of 
illustration and guidance contained in 
its pages. Fortunately, the excellent in- 
dex helps offset this deficiency. 

The significance of this book to the 
serious student of world affairs is that 
it provides a reasonable base for opti- 
mism in a very gloomy situation. It is 
the contention of International Relations 
that mankind is not subject to blind 
and unreasoning forces but always has 
the power of making constructive deci- 
sions. No decisions of foreign policy can 
be completely rational, but they do not 
need to be so completely stupid as some 
have been in the past. There is no deci- 
sion which need be made without con- 
siderable guidance from principles al- 
ready skillfully developed. There is no 
technique for exercising political in- 
fluence whose application has not al- 
ready been tested. If national leaders 
correctly estimate a given situation, they 
can select the action and means most 
appropriate at the given time and toward 
the end sought. 

One theme running through this book 
is that military power has always been 
one of the mainstays of a living foreign 
policy. The chapter on “Armament, Dis- 
armament, and National Security” is a 
brilliant exposition of the fallacies of 
weakness in a world animated by the 
drive toward power. 

In discussing the sources of U. S. 
conduct the authors assert that the great 
hope of the future lies in the pragmatic 
attitude of the American people toward 
their own destiny. “Putting trust into the 
practical and distrusting their own theo- 
ries, the American people marched on at 
giant paces . . . With its extraordinary 
talent of unsophistication, the American 
nation perceived that the chief politi- 
cal problem in this world is to survive 
as a community . . . to survive... 
that community must grow stronger and 
stronger.” 

If this sound instinct for survival can 
be wed to some of the advice found in 
this work, the second half of the twen- 
tieth century may, perhaps, redeem the 
disasters that overtook humanity during 
the first. 

Those whose task it is to recommend 
solutions for foreign problems and to 
help in any way to implement decisions 
would be wise to make a place for Inter 
national Relations on their bookshelves. 


—Lt. Col. William R. Kintner. 
SEPTEMBER, 1950 


By George M. MeCune 


IMPERIAL 
WAY 


The background of the Korean War 


4) AY standing of today’s conflict, this 
is the first comprehensive study 


Essential for a complete under- 


of Korea since its liberation from 
Japanese imperialism. George 
McCune, an outstanding author- 
ity with long personal knowledge of the country, provides an 
analysis of the American and Russian military occupations, the 
efforts of the United Nations to deal with the problem of unifica- 
tion of the country, the political and economic policies of both 
regimes, and an appraisal of the U.S. program of economic and 
military aid to South Korea. Issued under the auspices of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 


83.50 


A novel for our time 


* EK Cc R kK T Be coat 


An exciting novel about the atomic age we live in. It is the story 
of Professor B. F. Halverson, expert on radiation in cancer re- 
search, a gentle, unworldly man who is sucked into the maelstrom 
of the Manhattan District Project. Later, he finds himself playing 
the role of public speaker and lobbyist in Washington, suspect of 
the F.B.I., and subject of a Senate loyalty investigation. 320 pages. 


83.00 


The psychology of the Banzai 


LONG THE By 


Hanama 
Tasaki 


An explanation of the puzzling conduct of Japa- 
nese troops in World War II. In this novel you 
see this problem from the inside and finally un- 
derstand the hollow inspiration which tragically called forth 
fanatic courage in an empty cause. 


Hanama Tasaki, the author, was born in Hawaii, educated at 
Oberlin, returned to his ancestral land in 1936 where he was con- 
scripted into the Japanese Army, and fought throughout the 
“China Incident” and World War II. 


83.50 


Order from 


any COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE SPANISH GARDENER 


By A. J. Cronin 


Another excellent Cronin book—about a man at the mercy of his own 
vanity—and about this man’s son who is the victim of his doting parent 
until the Spanish gardener opens for the boy vistas of a freer, healthier, 
happier life. Like many of Cronin’s previous books, The Spanish 
Gardener is destined to become a best seller. 


$3.00 


WINTERTIME 


By Jan Valtin 


A novel of tremendous dramatic intensity and 
documentary accuracy—the story of Martin 
Helm, a German in today’s Germany, and his 
fight for a normal life in a very abnormal world. 
You see Germany as it is today—a nation and a 
people defeated and broken, but still standing 
as the focus and the battleground of Europe. 

Read Wéintertime and decide for yourself 
whether Martin Helm and others like him will 
ultimately save or destroy the Europe we know. 


$3.50 


The Wonder of All the Gay World 


By James Barke 


This magnetic story of Robert Burns shows the poet during his com- 
paratively brief hour of glory—while he was’ the hero of Scotland’s 
capital, feted by the nobility and encircled by the literary celebrities 
of that Golden Age. A vivid, intimate look into the life and loves of 
Robert Burns. 

$3.50 


THE YOUNG EMPEROR 


By Robert Payne 


Passion and poetry and violence are intermingled in this dramatic story 
of a young Prince and his struggle for the throne of Hindustan. Here 
is the dramatic action and emotion of exotic 17th-century India. 


$3.50 


FOLLOW THE SEVENTH MAN 


By Robert Standish 


A gripping, colorful story of the white man in the alien and demoraliz- 
ing tropics, and the ill effects of a sudden graft of Western culture on 
the age-old East. Peter Rumbold, acting as civil adviser to a Malayan 
Sultan, is faced with corruption, oriental guile, terror and violence. 


$3.00 


Lewis and Clark 


TWO CAPTAINS WEST. By Albert 
and Jane Salisbury. Superior Pub- 
lishing Company. 235 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $7.50. 


President Jefferson wanted substantia- 
tion for his claim to the unknown lands 
stretching west of the Mississippi to the 
Pacific. As usual, the Army got stuck 
with the job. Captain Meriwether Lewis 
was chosen to head the expedition and 
he chose Second Lieutenant William 
Clark as his second in command. (It is 
hard to believe that company-grade of- 
ficers would be chosen today to head an 
expedition of that kind. It would have 
to be a two-star general at least, despite 
the fact that another “Pathfinder” was 
Lieutenant Frémont and that Pike's 
Peak was discovered by still another 
lieutenant. ) 

Both Lewis and Clark were veterans 
of the Indian fighting under General 
Anthony Wayne, bold and resourceful 
men. Their expedition is one of the 
brightest spots of military history, and 
the Salisburys have done a fine job of 
re-creating it. Following the original 
journals of the participants, they re- 
located and photographed the landmarks 
and campsites of the expedition. Quot- 


; ing generously from the journals they 


give us a running narrative as guide to 
our modern travels in the region. And 
they add their own specific comment, 
and directions to the tenth of a mile. 
Best of all, the maps are clear, un- 
cluttered and usable by the modern 
motorist. 

These authors have set a high stand- 
ard in their novel and useful book. 
The drawings by Carter Lucas are ex- 
cellent.—R. G. McC. 


The First Colorados 


BOLDLY THEY RODE. by Ovando 
J. Hollister. The Golden Press. 190 
Pages. 


Of unit histories there seems to be 
no end. It seems a sure bet that only 
one or two of the hundreds written 
about World War II units will be worth 
reprinting eighty years from now. 

But this one is well worth reprinting 
eighty-seven years after it was first issued 
in 1863 to record the history of the First 
Colorado Cavalry Regiment of Volun- 
teers. 

The Confederacy looked upon the 


West, its gold and vast natural resources, 


Order from 
U. S. 


anny COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th Street, N.W. . Washington 6, D. C. 
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as fair game for the war bag in 1862. 
Under able, resourceful Brigadier Gen- 
eral Henry Sibley, the Texans were 


riding up the Rio Grande, Colorado- 





bound, and when they took that, the 
cry would be, “On to San Francisco!” 
They took one federal fort after another 
and at the battle of Val Verde the Fed- 
eral resistance was virtually ended. But 
then the speedily organized First Colo- 
rado Cavalry—made up by as tough 
and mean a group as ever wore the 
uniform—hit the winter trail southward 
to surprise the Texans in bloody Glorieta 
Pass, between Las Vegas and Santa 
Fe—and Private Ovando Hollister went 
with them. 

His incisive pen, his amazing ear for 
soldier talk and his cool, observant eye 
bring that savage, humorous, tragic cam- 
paign to life. The Texans were stopped 
cold at Glorieta Pass, a battle in which 
the ratio of dead and wounded was 
greater than at Gettysburg. 

Seldom have top-flight fighting men 
come from a more undisciplined crew. 
The First Colorados were wild gay and 
drunken, completely undisciplined when 
not in combat. They openly pursued 
women and broke into saloons to get 
whiskey and champagne. Lieutenants 
thrashed captains to the huge delight 
of the privates. But when they got down 
to actual fighting . . . well, for once even 
the Texans had to shut up. 

This reprint of a classical unit history 
is a delight to anyone who likes a good 
vigorous story, who revels in army talk 


and roistering, and who likes to be just 
as frightened as the men who are doing 


the fighting —R. G. McC. 


Wartime Commander in Chief 
ROOSEVELT IN RETROSPECT: 


A Prortze in History. By John Gun- 
ther. Harper & Brothers. 410 Pages; 
Index; $3.75. 


Inside or out, John Gunther is not an 
author to be taken lightly. His ability 
to absorb information like a blotter has 
been reflected in his previous books 
analyzing the countries he has visited. 
At times he has been cursory in han- 
dling his subject matter but his writing 
is always excellent. He has a verve, a 
knack, for interesting sidelights, and 
he has a courage of conviction that gives 
his work real zip. His Death Be Not 
Proud was as poignant a piece of writing 
as has been turned out in many years. 

Obviously as an ardent admirer, Mr. 
Gunther has this time chosen to sum- 
marize the life and work of President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The author 
has frankly made use of the numerous 
books and articles turned out in the 
last five years by relatives, friends and 
associates of F. D. R. These he has 
augmented and tied together with ad- 
ditional research and interviews. He has 
had access to some unpublished material. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


By Robert Strausz-Hupé and Stefan T. Possony 


The struggle between democracy and dictatorship 
brilliantly analyzed by two experts on international 
relations. Their opinion is that this struggle is now 
entering its decisive phase and they discuss factual 
data, concepts of international politics, and power 
factors to answer the question, ““Which side will 
win?” Although the initiative in world affairs has 
not rested with free governments for the past thirty 
years, International Relations points out that the 
democracies can win if they devise and maintain an 
imaginative strategy of freedom. 


$6.00 


Order from 
U. S. ARMY 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th Street, N.W. 
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One of the funniest, yet most in- 
formative books ever written on 
science—one that does a deadly 
job of debunking those exalted 
beings, the scientists, and cuts 
them down to their proper size. 


Mr. Standen, a famous scientist 
himself, gives full credit for the 
wonderful things science has 
done and is doing, but he also 
believes that “one of the great 
sophistries of the world is the 
overextension of the scientific 
method into realms where it does 
not belong.” In proving his point 
he has written an amusing book 
that will entertain the layman, 
and infuriate the scientist. 


SCIENCE 


Is a 


| SACRED COW 


} By Anthony Standen 


{ $2.75 
i 
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Basic Training Troubles? 
GET 


NOTES FOR TROOP 
INSTRUCTORS 


The best training aids ever devised 
for overworked troop leaders. Each 
set of Notes—printed on handy 3x5 
cards—is a complete set of lecture 
notes and a lesson plan of the whole 
course of instruction. 


Every set contains: organized lecture 
notes, background material, refer- 
ences to manuals and films, tests for 
trainees, suggestions for practical 
work, and complete lessons, sched- 
uled by hours. 


Covers 6 important subjects: 
— 2.36" ROCKET LAUNCHER 
(48 cards) JUST PRINTED 
COMBAT FORMATIONS (22 
cards, illustrated) 
ELEMENTARY MAP READING 
eS eer $1.00 
FIRST AID (48 cards) 
MECHANICAL TRAINING U.S. 


RIFLE CALIBER .30 M-1 (53 
cards) 


MECHANICAL TRAINING U.S. 
CARBINE CALIBER .30 M-2 
(54 cards) 


All six sets only $5.95 


$1.25 


Where do you a 


THE ARMY OFFICER'S 
_PROMOTION GUIDE 


The complete, eubeclanive refer- 
ence guide on promotion policy and 
promotion status of individaals Here 
are the official rank listings of all 
Regular Army officers—22,483 names 
from General to Second Lieutenant 
—in two lists, one alphabetical, and 
one listing the promotion status of 
every officer numerically. Arranged 
so that you may keep it current 
through personal annotation. 


Only $1.00 


Order from 


U.S. Army 
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Though Gunther openly admits to 
only four casual meetings with F. D. R., 
his writing reflects an authority of famil- 
iarity which even close friends of the 
late President might be reluctant to 
assume, and there are instances of pure 
Gunther opinion which are not clearly 
labeled as such. These may lend an 
authoritative tone but they detract. Fu- 
ture historians atfempting to use this 
book as a reference will be distraught at 
the author's failure to identify many of 
his sources, making it difficult to sort 
fact from opinion. But they will ap- 
preciate at the excellent bibliography 
which he has included. 

Roosevelt in Retrospect falls short of 
being the objective profile the publisher 
claims it to be. It is an excellent, adula- 
tory portrait of a man already a legend- 
ary figure. It deserves wide readership. 


—R. F.C 


“Mad Dogs and Englishmen” 


THE JUNGLE IS NEUTRAL. By F. 
Spencer Chapman, DSO. W. W. 
Norton & Company. 384 Pages; $3.75. 
For all its emphasis on initiative and 

individuality, the American Army, by 

and large, produces an officer cast in a 

fairly rigid mold. There are not many 

eccentrics and originals who have ever 
made a mark for themselves. The Brit- 
ish Army, which at first glance, seems 
to place even more of a premium on 

conformity, actually seems to produce a 

bumper crop of original characters who 

are pretty much allowed to go their own 
way. 

Actually, of course, the eccentrics are 
frowned on by the vast majority of 
British officers, and they are harassed 
by higher authority—but they are suf- 
fered to exist and sometimes flourish, 
which rarely occurs in our army. 

These digressive remarks are by way 
of introducing a remarkable English- 
man. Who, but an officer of that remark- 
able breed, would have voluntarily lived 
for three years behind the Japanese lines 
in Malaya and kept his diary in Eskimo 
to baffle the Japs if he were captured— 
which he was, twice. 

Take it any way you want to—as his- 
tory, as adventure, as a novel, as a com- 
bat report, as a manual on guerrilla 
warfare, as a psychological study of a 
civilized man dealing with Nature in 
the raw—take it, as I said, any way you 
want to, and you will find it an engross- 
ing story. Admirably written, the nug 
gets of information are skillfully buried, 
and you find yourself panning infor- 
mation without even knowing it. 

A preliminary reconnaissance behind 
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HALDER 
DIARIES 


The private journal of Generalo- 
berst Franz Halder is now avail- 
able for the first time, in miineo- 
gtaphed form and in very limited 
quantities, at $25.00. 


Franz Halder was Chief of the 
General Staff of the Supreme Com- 
mand of the German Army 
(OKH) from September 1, 1938 
to September 24, 1942 when he 
was dismissed by Hitler. Halder 
kept this journal in his own short- 
hand notes, jotted down in con- 
nection with conferences, memo- 
randa, staff talks, lectures, reports, 
operations, supply, and the many 
other activities of a chief of staff. 


THE HALDER DIARIES are in 
seven volumes, covering the criti- 
cal years just before World War 
II, the invasion of France and the 
Low Countries, and the disastrous 
invasion of Russia. There is an 
eighth volume of footnotes. 


Not only is this an informal, con- 
temporary record (not to be con- 
fused with the official OKH War 
Diaries) of the critical years of 
World War II, but it is also the 
most illuminating document in 
existence on the functioning of 
the chief of staff of a modern army 
in wartime. 


Approximately 2,000 mimeo- 
graphed pages, legal size. Avail- 
able in English translation or in 
German. 


$25.00 
Order from 


U.S. Army 
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BOOK SERVICE 


1105 17th St., W.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Clausewitz 
on war 


Translated from the German by 
O. J. MATTHIJS JOLLES 


Foreword by 
COL. JOSEPH |. GREENE 


i, ee COMPLETE and 
UNABRIDGED transla- 
tion of the most authoritative 
book in all the literature of war- 
fare. Clausewitz On War has 
been accepted as the classic study 
on the philosophy and strategy 
of war for the last century and 
a quarter. Now the first modern 
translation promises to remove 
the language barrier and clarify 
every passage. 


HIS readable version makes 
it possible now for every staff 
and line officer, every student of 
war, the professional and ama- 
teur military critic to turn to 
Clausewitz, not only for instruc- 
tion but for an interpretation 
and prediction of the fortunes 
of war. 
On War is essential for a full 
grasp of modern warfare. 


(This book contains the same 
text as the Modern Library edi- 
tion previously available through 
the Infantry Journal Book Service, 
but out of print for some time 


$3.50 
Order from 


U.S. Army 
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Japanese lines before Singapore fell, 
convinced Colonel Chapman that “stay- 
behind parties” were not only practi- 
cable, but necessary, if the Allies were 
ever to regain Malaya. The British 
didn’t have the men to make up the 
parties, so Colonel Chapman turned to 
the natives, principally the Chinese 
anti-Japanese societies, controlled by the 
Malaya Communist Party. Planning, 
training, improvising and fighting like 
mad, with no outside help at all, Chap- 
man and his men drove the Japanese 
crazy. Their operations were not hap- 
hazard ventures in derring-do, but capa- 
bly planned and executed guerrilla op- 
erations. 

Colonel Chapman's account is of the 
triumph of indomitable purpose sus- 
tained by the inner flame of the human 
spirit. It is enough to have lived through 
such an experience. But Colonel Chap- 
man has done more—he has written with 
a soldier's simplicity and directness, and 
with the keenly observant eye of a nat- 
uralist, producing a book of great range 
and power.—R. G. McC. 


_ Midshipman Easy and All the Rest 


PORTSMOUTH POINT: Tue Barr- 
isH Navy rn Fiction, 1793-1815. By 
C. Northcote Parkinson. Harvard 
University Press. 154 Pages; Illus 
trated; Index; $3.00. 


This is a book for the comparatively 
rare man interested enough in British 
naval history to know it pretty well, who 
enjoys the tales of Marryat, Forester and 
their like. The book tells us “A good 
novel is true to its period in atmosphere. 
The characters are imaginary, the events 
never took place, but the setting is real. 
. . . William James, the naval historian, 
tells us much about the French Wars in 
the six volumes of his History, but it is 
only the readers of Marryat who can 
visualize the events he is trying to de- 
scribe. Had we, in fact, to choose be 
tween them, we might think Marryat the 
better historian of the two.” 

It’s your say or mine whether the au 
thor has made his case. My judgment is 
that even if he hasn’t, the book is well 
worth reading if you like British naval 
history.—A. S. 


Romantic Failure 


HOOD: Cavatier Generar. By Rich 
ard O'Connor. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 316 
Pages; Maps; Bibliographical note; 
Index: $4.00. 


John Bell Hood, who rose from lieu- 
tenant to lieutenant general in four war 
torn years, was a great fighter but an in- 


An Action Classic! 


ESCAPE TO 
ADVENTURE 


By Fitzroy 
Maclean 


The adventure-biography of a versatile 
young Englishman and his experi- 
ences in three of the least under- 
stood yet most crucial areas of the 
world today. He served in Soviet 
Central Asia with the British For- 
eign Service, was a desert raider in 
the Sahara, kidnapped a Persian 
general, parachuted into Yugo- 
slavia and ultimately became 
Tito’s closest foreign advisor. 
Later he was elected to Parliament. 


Fitzroy Maclean did all this in the 
space of a few years, and in telling 
of his unusual and exciting adven- 
tures he has produced one of the 
best action narratives ever written. 


$4.00 


WEST POINT 
A History of the U. S. 
Military Academy 


By Sidney Forman 





‘he complete, authoritative account of 
the Academy from its earliest days 
to the present. Dr. Forman traces 
the history of the first fortifica- 
tions and explains the transition 
of West Point from merely an- 
other garrison to that of a mili- 
tary academy. He tells of the shift 
of emphasis in the curriculum and 
analyzes the impact of each of our 
wars on the Academy. 


$3.75 


Order from 
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A Revolutionary book — 


by one of the great 
scientific minds 
of our time 


In The Human Use of Human Be- 
ings Dr. Norbert Wiener, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
explains his already famous theory 
on human relations and applies it 
to our daily lives. 


This theory—which Dr. Wiener 
calls “cybernetics”—is vitally im- 
portant to every one of us. It has to 
do with our form of government; 
with the American idea of “prog- 
ress”; with learning and language, 
with our schools, our laws, even 
our health; with literature and the 
arts. In short, it has to do with 
understanding ourselves and the 
age we live in. 

In this exciting and dangerous age 
communication has come to mean 
power to an extent the world has 
never known. How shall we use 
such power? Answer this question 
for yourself after reading .. . 


Che Human 
Use of 


Human Beings 
By Norbert Wiener 


256 pages 


$3.00 


Order from 
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different commander. He tasted the de- 
licious but dangerous fruits of lionization 
and idolization and drained the bitter cup 
of defeat, scorn and disfavor. A romantic, 
utterly unable to understand the require- 
ments of modern war, Hood was the last 
Confederate general officer to surrender 
to the Union, even though he had been 
without a command for months. 

This is the first biography of Hood to 
have been published and it may well be 
the last. For Hood, despite his love of 
romance and color and his real lust for 
battle, on paper becomes almost a bur- 
lesque of the foibles and failures of the 
military “brass” of all ages. If it wasn’t 
that he was undeniably courageous (he 
lost the use of an arm at Gettysburg and 
a leg at Chickamauga), Hood would be 
a fit subject for a Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta. 

His biographer, whose only previous 
work is a biography of George Thomas 
(utterly unlike Hood), has done the best 
he could with his nebulous subject.— 


J.B.S. 
Books Received 


INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
By Lawrence K. Rosinger. The Mac- 
millan Company. 149 Pages; Index; 

2.75. 


THE WEST POINT PRIMER or FROM 
SUPE TO NUTS. By John Q. Ducrot. 
Published by A. C. M. Azoy. 48 Pages; 


THE DEADLY PARALLEL: Srauw & 
IvAN THE TERRIBLE. By George Backer. 
Random House. 240 Pages; Index; 
$3.50. “The parallels between . . . Ivan 
the Terrible and today’s dictator, Joseph 
Stalin, are startling.” 


JILL AND I AND THE SALMON. By 
Jack Russell. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 204 
Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


TWELVE AGAINST CRIME. By. Ed- 
ward D. Radin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
242 Pages; $3.00. The story of how 
scientists from many fields help the po- 
lice. 


EUROPE UNITE. By Winston S. 
Churchill. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
506 Pages; $5.00. Fifty-two of Mr. 
Churchill’s speeches during 1947 and 
1948, 


THE LEFT WING IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA: A Survey or NATIONALISM AND 
Marxism in Inpo-Curna, THAILAND, 
Burma, Maraya, Inponesia. By Vir- 
ginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. 
William Sloane Associates. 298 Pages; 


Illustrated; Index; $4.00. 


SOUTH ASIA IN THE WORLD TO- 
DAY. Edited by Phillips Talbot. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 254 Pages; In- 
dex; $4.00. 
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By Lloyd A. Brown 


The only such book in 
print today, and a valuable 
one for the scientist, military 
man or traveller. 


This is a story of man’s 
five-thousand-year attempt 
to map the world, and it 
skillfully emphasizes the 
leading part that maps have 
played in the drama of hu- 
man history. 


Mr. Brown tells of the 
men who made maps, the 
methods they used, their con- 
tributions to cartography 
and of the devious ways in 
which their information has 
been compiled through the 
centuries. The men of maps 
—Strabo, Ptolemy, Merca- 
tor, Ortelius, John Harrison 
and others—were colorful 
figures from all walks of 
life, and their stories are fas- 
cinating reading. 


The Story of Maps—writ- 
ten by an authority after 
four years of research—is the 
only book of its kind. 


$7.50 
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Training 
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Drill and Command—IDR; paper 1.00; 
cloth 

Combat Problems for Small Units 

Driver Training 

Engineer Training Notebook 

Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 

Keep ‘em Rolling cone transport) . 

Map and Air Photo Readin 

Map Reading for the Soldier .. 

Ordnance Field Guide (restricted) 
Vols, I, Il, Il 

Scouting and Patrolling 
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Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
By General Augustin Guillaume 
How the huge Russian Army was 
built and its relation to the polit- 
ico-economic structure of modern 
Russia. $3.50 











Coming Defeat of Communism ... 
Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guillaume) 
Communism: Its Plans and Tactics .. 
If Russia Strikes (George Fielding ee 
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Natural Regions of the USSR 
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The Real Soviet Russia (Dallin) 
Red Army Today (Ely) 
Roosevelt and the Russians (Stettinius) . 
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Soviet Air Force 
Stalingrad 
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World Communism Today (Eben) .... 
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The Effects of Atomic Weapons 
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Our Atomic World 50 
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International Control of Atomic Energy . .35 
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Psychological Warfare (Linebarger) 
Front-Line Intelligence 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth 
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Combat Intelligence (Schwien) 
Cryptography 
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The Plotters 3.50 
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Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 
Under Cover 
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Way West (Guthrie) . 
Worlds in Collision (Velikovsky) . 


RECENT FICTION 
The Plymouth Adventure (Gebler) 
Verdict in Dispute (Lustgarten) 
Command Decision (Haines) 
Day Without End (Van Van Praag) . 
Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 
King of Fassarai (Divine) 
Mr. Midshipman Hornblower 
Naked and the Dead (Mailer) 
Phantom Fortress (Lancaster) 
Rage to Live (O'Hara) 
Stubborn Heart . 
Top of the World (Ruesch) 
Wintertime (Valtin) 


RECENT NON-FICTION 
Air Power & Unification (Sigaud) 
Alaska Now (Hilscher) 
The Ramparts We Guard (Maclver) . 
Elephant Bill (Williams) 
Escape to Adventure (Maclean) 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasy) 
I Chose Freedom (Kravchenko) 
I Chose Justice (Kravchenko) 
Illustrations from the Works of 
Andreas Vesalius 
Fireside Cook Book 
The Last Cruise (Lederer) 
Nelson the Sailor (Grenfell) 
Ordeal by Slander (Lattimore) 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) 
Peace of Soul (Sheen) 
Roof of the World (de Riencourt) 
Sergeant Shakespeare (Cooper) 
Sewing Made Easy 
Story of Maps . 
Ten Days to Die (Musmanno) 
Tito and Goliath (Armstrong) 
War or Peace (Dulles) ......... Cloth 2.50 
Paper 1.00 


GREAT MODERN LEADERS 


Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe ...... 5.00 
Eisenhower—My Three Years With 

(Comdr. Butcher) 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy (Davis) 1. 00 
Geo. C. Marshall—Reports (1939-43) .. 1.50 
Geo. C. Marshall—Public Statements; 

paper .25; cloth 
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Marshall, King, Arnold—War Reports . 
Patton—War As I Knew It 4.00 
Stilwell—Stilwell Papers 
Churchill—Gathering Storm 
Churchill—Their Finest Hour 
Churchill—The Grand Alliance 
Churchill—Roving Commission 3 
General H. M. Smith—Coral and Brass . 
Montgomery—E! Alamein to River Sangro 6.50 
Great Soldiers W W I]—Marshall, 

Stalin, etc. .. 
Montgomery (Moorehead) 
McNair—Educator of an Army 2. 
Patton and His Third Army (Wallace). . 
Chennault—Way of a Fighter ........ 


GREAT LEADERS OF OLD 
Captain Sam Grant (Lewis) 
Lincoln Encyclopedia . 
Lincoln Finds a General ements 
2 vols 
Eleven Generals—Greene, 
Bradley, etc. . 
Alexander of Macedon (Harold Lamb) . 
Washington, Gen'l George oe 
Sherman—Fighting Prophet (Lewis) . 
Washington, The Young (Freeman) 
2 vols 
General Bedford Forrest (Lytle) 
Great Soldiers of WW I (DeWeerd) . 
Pershing, Gen. John J. (Col. Palmer) . 
Napoleon (Ludwig) . 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) 
LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 
Men Against Fire—Combat Morale (Col. 
S. L. A. Marshall) 


All But Me and Thee (Non- Battle 
Casualties) 


‘Sheridan, 
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Psychology For the Armed Services .... 
Americans vs. pee (Battle 
Leadersh 
Command at iG (Co; 
Company Commander PU MacDonaid) 
Leadership (Gen. Munson) 
Managing Men (for Noncoms) 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 3. “00 





On War (Clausewitz) 
$3.50 











Psychology for the Fighting Man—paper .25 
cloth 1.50 

Red Badge of Courage (Combat Panic) . 1.25 
Reveries on Art of War (Marshal Saxe) 1.50 
The American Soldier 

Vol. I: Adjustment During Army Life 7.50 

Vol. Il: Combat and its Aftermath .. 

Vols. I and II together 

Vol. III: Experiments on Mass Com- 
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Vol. IV: Measurement & Prediction... 
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National Security and the Gen. Staff 
(History, U. S. Staff .00 
American Military Government (Holborn) 2. - 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns 
German Army (an Sonn Staff) 
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Lawful Action State Military Forces. . t 
Military Staff (History and Development) 3.00 
Organization & Equipment for War. 
Overture to Overlord (Morgan) 
Practical — of Martial Law 
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Riot Control (Col. Wood) 
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Bacteriological Warfare (Jnl of 
Immunology ) 
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Battle Studies (DuPicq) 

Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) 

Dunkirk 

Engineers in Battle (Thompson) 

Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) 

Guadalcanal a ( Tregaskis) 

Infantry Attacks (Gen. Rommel) 

Infantry in Battle 

Iwo Jima; paper 

The Gun (C. S. Forester) 

The Lost Battalion (Johnson and Pratt) 

175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) 

Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) ... 

Rifleman Went to War (McBride) 

Tank Fighter Team (Armored combat) 


SEA COMBAT 


Battle Report (Capt. Karig) 
I Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea .. 
II (Atlantic War) 
III (Middle Phase) 
IV (End of Empire) 
V (Victory in the Pacific) .... 
History of U.S. Naval Operations 
(Morrison) 
Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I ...... 
Operation in North African Waters, 
Vol. II : 
Rising Sun in the Pacific, Vol. III .. 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Ac- 
tions, Vol. IV 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. V . 
No Banners No Bugles . . 
They Were Expendable (PT boats) paper .2 
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Strategic Air Power (Possony) 
A thorough study of air power and 
its relation to land and sea power. 
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Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
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New Articles of War (Wiener) 
Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols. 
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Wartime Medicine 





Uniform Code of Military Justice 
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Japan and the Japanese 
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Boys Book of Rifles (Chapel) 
Cartridges (Identification) 
Commonsense Shotgun Shooting (Haven) 6. 00 
Comp Guide to Handloading (Sharpe) . 10.00 
Custom Built Rifles 
Duck Guns, Shooting & Decoying 
Experiments of a Handgunner 
Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting 
(McGivern) 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) 
Gun Collector's Values (Chapel) 
New edition 
Gun Collecting (Chapel) 
Gun Digest, 1949 edition (Jacobs) .... 
Hatcher's Notebook (Hatcher) 
Hunting Rifle (Whelen) 
Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) 
Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. 
Modern Shotgun (Burrard)... .3 vol. set 8.88 
Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) 
NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II 
NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers Vol I 10.00 
(Boxed set of NRA Books, 
Vol. I and Vol. II) 
Official Gun Book 
paper 1.50 
5.00 
4.00 
2.49 


Our Rifles (Sawyer) 

The Peacemaker & Its Rivals (Parsons). . 
Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) ... 
Practical Book of American Guns 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) 
Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) ... 
The Rifle Book (O'Connor) 

Rifle in America (Sharpe) 

Rifle for Large Game (Keith) 

Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) 

Shooting Muz. Ldg. Handguns — 4.50 
Simplified Pistol & Revolver Shooting ... 3.75 
Simplified Rifle Shooting (Chapel) .... 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 

Small Arms of the World (Smith) .... 
Small Game & Varmint Rifle (Stembers) 3.75 
Whitney Firearms f 
Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons) 
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Book of the Garand (Hatcher) 

How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle .... 
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Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) . 
Rifles & Machine Guns . 

Weapons for Future (Johnson- ste 
Weapons of World War II (Barnes) . 
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Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 
Well-told yarns about instinctive 
“gun feel’’ shooting methods in 
the old Southwest. $3.50 











Baseball (Coombs) 

Big Game Hunting (Keith) 
Bird Dog Book ... 
Canvasback on Prairie “Marsh . 3.00 
Crow Shooting 2.75 
Dictionary of Baseball with Official Rules 1.50 
Ducks, Geese & Swans of North America 4.50 
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Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting 

Fishing: Lake and Stream 
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From out of the Yukon 

How to Live in the Woods (Halsted)... 

Hunters Encyclopedia 

Hunting American Lions (Hilben) 

Hunting in the Northwest 

Karamojo Safari (Bell) 

Man-Eating Leopard 

My Greatest Day in Golf (Darsie). 

Outdoors Unlimited 
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American College Dictionary 
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Encyclopedia of Modern World Politics .. 5.00 
French Dictionary 50 
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How to Say it in Spanish . .75 
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Italian-English Dictionary ............ 1.25 
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Japanese Handbook ........ 25 
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The Pacific World ......... 
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Russian Dictionary 

Spanish Dictionary; paper .50; boards .. 

Speech for the Military 

Talking Russian Before You Know It .. 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary om 
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Webster's Geographical Dictionary . 
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Second World War (Gen. Fuller) 
World War II (Shugg and DeWeerd) 
paper .50; cloth ... 


. 3.49 


. 3.75 


| A.A.B. History in World War II, Vol. I 10.00 


A.A.F, History in World War II, Vol. II 6.00 
Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland) .. 5.00 
Admirals of Amer Empire (Dewey, etc.) 4.00 
Album of American History (4 vols., 

index) 
America in Arms (Palmer) ...... rs 
American Campaigns, 2 vols. . 
American Past (Butterfield) . 
American Sea Power Since 1775 
Annapolis (Puleston) 
An Army in Exile (Anders) ... 
Beginnings of U. S. Army (Jacobs) ... 
Celebrated Case of Fitz John Porter 

( Eisenschim! ) 
Civilization on Trial (Toynbee) 
Crucible (Yay) 
Dark December (Bulge Battle) 
Decline & Fall of Roman Empire (Vols. 

I, I and II) each 
Defeat in the West (Shulman) ; 
Encyclopaedia World History (Langer) . 








Flags of America (Col. Waldron) .... 
Forging Thunderbolt (Armored Force) . 5.00 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) 
French Revolution (Carlyle) 
General Kenney Reports 
Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) . 
History of Mod Amer. Navy (Mitchell) as 
Hitler's Second Army; paper .25; cloth 1.00 
Impact of War (Herring) 
Island War (Hough) 
I Was There (Leahy) 
Japan’s Military Masters; paper .25; cloth 2. 50 
John C. Calhoun (Coit) 
Lincoln Encyclopedia 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) 
Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) 
Meaning of Treason (West) 
Medal of Honor 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull 
Mil. Institutions of Romans (Vegetius) . 1.50 
Modern Battle (Thompson) 
Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) .... 
Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) ... 
On Active Service (Stimson) 
Operation Victory (deGuingand) 
Potomac (Gutheim) 00 
Pres. Roosevelt & Coming of War (Beard) ren 
Private Army (Peniakoff) ... 
Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) 
Science at War (Gray) 
Science at War (Crowther & 
Whiddington) 

Second Navy Reader (Fetridge) 
Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) .. 
Six Weeks War (Draper) 
Soldier Art 
Soldiers Album (Dupuy) 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) 
Study of History (Toynbee) 
Tanks (Icks) 
This I Remember (Roosevelt) 
U. S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 6.00 
U. S. Army in World War II 

Vol. I: Organization of Ground Com- 

bat Troops 
II: AGF: Procurement and Train- 
ing of Troops 

Vol. III: Okinawa: The Last Battle .. 

Vol. IV: Guadalcanal 

Vol. V: Lorraine Campaign 
War on Wheels (Kutz) 
War Through the Ages (Montross) .... 
Warfare (Spaulding) 
West Point (Baumer) 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) 
West Point (Forman) 
Western World & Japan 
Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) 
The Wooden Horse (Williams) 
Yank: GI Story of the War 


Vol. 


EARLY AMERICAN WARS 


Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) 
Abe Lincoln and the Fifth Column 

(Milton) .... pape: 
American Iliad (New'n- Eisensch. ) 
Conflict (Milton) ‘ 
Gettysburg (Miers & Brown) 
Hood: Cavalier General ... 
House Divided (Longstreet & Richmond) 5. 75 
Lee's Lievtenants, 3 vols. (Freeman) ..each 7.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) .. 3.50 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 


Lincoln Papers 
Memoirs of a Volunteer, 1861-63 
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R. E. Lee (4 vols.) (Freeman) .... set 25.00 
Strategy in Civil War (Deaderick) .... 2.75 
War Years with Jeb Stuart (Blackford) . 3.50 
Patriot Battles (Azoy) 25 
Story of the Mexican War (Henry) .... 4.50 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) . 2.00 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) 3.00 
I Fought With Custer (Hunt) 3.50 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) .. .25 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) .... 

Sex Problems in Modern Society 

Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) .... 

Animals, Insects, Fishes, Peoples, Plants, 
Reptiles of Pacific 

Elements of Radio 

Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth .. 

Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth ... 

Home Repairs Made Easy (Frankl) .... 

Knots and Rope 

Mathematics for the Million 

Survival; paper .25; cloth 

The Use of Tools 

What to do on a Transport (science) 
paper .25; cloth 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 


Combat Infantryman’s Badge 
Infantry Journal Binder 
Bull's-eye Indoor Shooting Kit 


UNIT HISTORIES 





The Old Breed (McMillan) 


The story of the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion—and of the individual Ma- 
rine, how he fought, how he lived 
or died, what he thought about. 


$6.50 











The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 

Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) 

Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) 

Battle for Tarawa (1st Marine Div.) .. 

Bougainville and Northern Solomons .. 

Campaigns of Pacific War (Bombing 
Survey) 

Capture of Attu (7th Div.) paper .25; 


Defense of Wake (Marines) 

Devils in Baggy Pants (504th Airborne) 

Down Ramp (ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th 
Spec Eng Brig) 

Dress Rehearsal (Dieppe commandos) .. 

First Cavalry Division 

Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) .... 

Guam (77th Division) 

History 2d Engineer Special Brigade .. 

The Island (Guadalcanal—ist Mar. Div.) 

Island Victory (Kwajalein—7th Div.) 

paper .25; cloth 

Leyte Calling (Guerrilla operations) ... 

Lucky Forward (Allen) (3d Army) .... 

Marines at Midway 

Merrill's Marauders 

The Negro in World War II 

New York to Oberplan (Major Hardin) . 

Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.) ... 





Okinawa: The Last Battle (1st and 2d 
Marine, 7th, 27th, 77th and 96th) . 
Omaha Beachhead (1st Army) 
Papuan Campaign 
Report After Action (103d Div.) .... 
River to the West 
St. Lo (XIX Corps) 
Salerno (Fifth Army) 
Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Bn, 27th 
Div, 351st Inf., 4th Arm Div) .... 
Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) .... 
Target: Germany (8th Air Force) .... 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) . 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) 4 
To Hell and Back (3d Div.) 
Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs.) .. 
Utah Beach to Cherbourg (VII Corps) .. 
Volturno (36th Div.) 
The Winter Line (II and VI Corps) .... 
With the II Corps to Bizerte 
2d Engineer Special Brigade 
poy RT SA ere eee ee 7. 50 
13th AF (Fiji to PI) 
56th Fighter Group 
120th Regiment 
129th Regiment 
233d Gag, Combat Ba. .......200scc00 6. 00 
305th Regiment—Second to None .... 
363d Regiment 
376th Regiment 
398th Regiment 
409th Regiment 
508th Regiment 
3d Infantry Division 
6th Infantry Division 
7th Infantry Division—The Hour Glass. . 
11th Airborne Division—The Angels .. 
24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday .. 
27th Infantry Division 
29th Infantry Division—29 Let's Go! .. 
30th Infantry Division 
33d Infantry Division—The Golden Cross 7.50 
37th Infantry Division 
41st Infantry Division—The Jungleers .. 
42d Infantry Division 
45th Infantry Division 
76th Infantry Division 
77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High .. 
78th Infantry Division 
81st Infantry Division f 
83d Inf Div—Thunderbolt Across Europe 3.50 
84th Inf Div—Battle of Germany 
85th Infantry Division 
88th Inf Div—Blue Devils in Italy .... 
89th Infantry Division 
91st Infantry Division 
94th Infantry Division 
96th Signal Communique 
101st AB Div-—Rendezvous With Destiny 7.50 
101st Airborne Division—Epic of .... 2.50 
103d Inf Div—Report After Action ... 3.00 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks .... 4.00 
106th Inf Div—St. Vith: Lion in the Way 5.00 
442d Combat Team—Americans 
501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell .... 
504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants . . 
506th Parachute Infantry—Curahee .... 
First Special Service Force 
1st Marine Division 4 
2d Marine Division—Follow Me! ..... 6.00 
3d Marine Division 
4th Marine Division 
Sth Marine Division—The Spearhead ... . 
6th Marine Division 
9th Marines—Striking Ninth 
5th Army—Salerno to the Alps 
9th Army—Conquer 
390th Bomb Group 


COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL 


6.00 





| ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


presents his first novel in 


TEN YEARS 


Across the River 
and 
Into the Trees 


Ernest Hemingway’s first novel in ten years, the first since For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, holds the essential emotion of that phenomenally successful book and all 
his other great works. Throughout this book is the same awareness of impend- 
ing tragedy which invests all Hemingway’s novels. 


ACROSS THE RIVER AND INTO THE TREES covers a short, but very emo- 
tional span in the life of an American army officer in Italy during World War I. 
Colonel Richard Cantwell, middle-aged, war-scarred and near the end of his 
physical tether, finds only bodily hardship in life. 

But in a matter of hours his experiences goad him 

into a savage hope for the future—a future which he 

knows in his heart will not last. 





For the best war novel in years—charged with emo- 
tion you can feel—get the book everyone will soon 
be talking about— 


ACROSS THE RIVER AND INTO THE TREES 


$3.00 


Order from 


anmy COMBAT FORCES Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 








You know this is POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed 


to a member of the United States Military or 
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Captain SAM GRANT? 
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. L. & R. Entered as second class matter at 
the Post Office at Washington, D. C. Additional 
Entry at Richmond, Va. 
RETURN POSTAGE og pe gl a THE 
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CAPTAIN 
SAM GRANT 


By LLOYD LEWIS 


U. S. Grant is a figure familiar to every schoolboy, a man 











whose every action has been studied by historians and military 
students. But very little has been written, and most of that badly, 
about the boy and the young man who became General Grant 
and President Grant. 
Here as only the late, great Lloyd Lewis could do it, is the 
story of Grant’s early career—his boyhood, his years at West 
Point, his Mexican War service, and his re- 
turn to Illinois and an unsuccessful business 
career. Lewis leaves Grant at 1861, where 


human story of the years and the events that 
went into the making of a man who became 
one of the great generals of history, and one 
many others have taken up his story. of the world’s most inept politicians. It is 
CAPTAIN SAM GRANT is the warm, 


$6.00 


one of the great biographies of recent years. 





SHERMAN: Fighting 
Prophet 
By LLOYD LEWIS 


An illuminating biography of William Tecumseh 
Sherman and the chief events of his lifetime—the Cali- 
fornia gold rush, the Civil War, its aftermath, and the 
conquest of the Far West. Mr. Lewis has discovered the 
real Sherman—fighting peacemaker, one of the greatest 
generals of all time, a warmhearted, active and noble 


figure. 
. $5.00 


Letters from Lloyd Lewis 


At the time of his death, Lloyd Lewis had completed 
his notes for the volumes of his biography of U. S. Grant 
to follow Captain Sam Grant. 

Letters from Lloyd Lewis is his correspondence with 
his publishers, much of it notes on the later volumes— 
which must now be delayed until an author can be found 
to complete them. Until then, at least, here is the best 
companion volume to Captain Sam Grant. 


Separately $2.00 
With Captam Sam Grant $1.50 


Order from 


army GOMBAT FORCES Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Printed In U. & A. 





